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High Profits or High Wages 
The Cause of Unemployment? 


When business is bad and prices are falling, the 
union which refuses to make concessions in wages and 
working conditions automatically condemns many of its 
junior members to lay-offs, which would not occur if 
wage reductions were promptly accepted. With wage 
rates at the highest levels in history, and “full crew” 
laws and agreements in effect in many states which 
require the employment of more men on trains and in 
yards than are actually necessary, many a train has to 
be taken out of service because it loses money, when 
it would make money—or at least break even—if wages 
were reduced or working conditions were less onerous. 
Shops have to be shut down and maintenance crews 
laid off—and one of the primary causes is high wage 
rates insisted upon by union leadership. 

Where men are laid off because a railroad cannot 
afford to pay their wages, the union which says what 
the wages must be, is primarily responsible for their 
losing out. In March, 1937, the railways had 1,101,003 
employees, and in March, 1938, only 927,308. A large 
part or all of this decline of 174,000 was due to fixing 
and maintenance of wages not warranted by railway 
earnings. The labor leaders agreed to a temporary 
reduction of wages effective beginning in February, 
1932; and in March, 1932, the railways employed 153,- 
000 more persons than in March, 1938. 


Why Be Ashamed of Favoring “Old Heads”? 


Should railway unions exist primarily for the bene- 
fit of the “old heads”’—or do they have an obligation 
also to their members of junior seniority? A plausible 
argument, we believe, could be made for either alterna- 
tive. The cause of truth would be advanced if the union 
leaders would cease doing what they can to conceal the 
fact that they are interested little if at all in their 
members of low seniority. They need not be ashamed 
of such a policy. We ourselves do not agree with it, 
but we concede that an honest defense might be made 
of the view that the “old heads” have earned all the 
favors they now receive. To keep their wages up 
under present conditions is, of course, hard on the 
younger men who must be laid off because the railroads 
cannot afford to hire so many men at such high wages. 
On the other hand (the argument might be made), are 
the present hardships of junior employees, with liberal 
government relief, any worse than the hardships endured 
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by the “old timers”? <A job of railroading 25 to 40 
years ago was, in many cases, one of real discomfort 
and danger compared with similar jobs today. 


The “Purchasing Power” Hokum 


If the union leaders would advance this argument in 
defense of the policy they are at present following, we 
should disagree with them—but no one could deny a 
measure of truth in their contention. The point is, 
however, that the unions do not make the only legitimate 
argument which could be made in support of their 
present policy. Instead, from all one can gather from 
their public statements, they do not concede that their 
policies as to wages and working conditions have any 
effect on the volume of railway employment at all. In 
fact, they even go so far as to contend that high wage 
rates promote high “purchasing power’—a contention 
which is on a par scientifically with a belief that the 
earth is flat. 

Employment has gone down. Nobody can deny that. 
So union strategy consists in refusing to acknowledge 
any responsibility for it, and placing all the blame for 
the plight of their furloughed members on somebody 
else. The decline in the volume of business, of course, 
gets much of the blame—and it undoubtedly deserves 
some of it, although not enough to absolve union policy 
from a substantial share of responsibility. But nobody 
can get angry at a decline in business—it is too im- 
personal. So some scapegoats have to be conjured up 
—“economic royalists,” or “coupon-clippers,” 
“privileged few” or simply “bondholders.” These in- 
dividuals, being anonymous, can be lambasted with im- 
punity. And, if sufficient vigor is employed at the task, 
maybe the furloughed men will believe that—except for 
the greed of the security owners—they might still be 
working. 


or the 


Employees Deceived As to Railway Finances 


This is precisely the technique the union leaders are 
employing—and, if anyone doubts its efficacy, just ask 
a few railroaders in the ranks what their views are 
about the financial position of the railroads. Such 
employees whose only source of information on railway 
conditions is certain sections of the railway union press 
almost invariably hold the opinion that the railroads 
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have plenty of money, but that the “insiders” are keep- 
ing the fact under cover. This opinion is planted in 
railroad employees by the propagandist device of some 
union publications of “playing up” all news of a favor- 
able nature regarding railway finances, and “playing 
down” or omitting entirely information which discloses 
unfavorable developments. This is a part of the “co- 
operation” with railway managements promised by the 
labor leaders as one argument for the advances in wages 
made last year. 

We have conceded the possibility of an honest dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether union policy should 
extend its protection to include all its members, or 
should favor “old timers” at the expense of the juniors. 
But it is not in the honest interest of anyone for the 
plight of furloughed railroaders to be ascribed, directly 
or by inference, to “big profits” insisted upon by rail- 
road security holders, because a contention to this ef- 
fect is palpably untrue. If capital invested in railroads 
were enjoying “big profits,” railway securities would be 
selling at premium prices, instead of at panic levels. 
If capital invested in railroads were being highly rec- 
ompensed, two-thirds of the railroads would not be 
practically or actually bankrupt. If capital invested in 
railroads were being paid out of proportion to its merits, 
new capital would be pouring into the industry—and 
it is not. 


Railroads Accused of “Bookkeeping Tricks” 


The leaders of the railway labor organizations can- 
not be ignorant of these facts. And yet the publica- 
tion “Labor,” official organ of all these organizations, 
says in a recent editorial : 


During every year of the depression the railroads have rolled 
up big profits, but by various bookkeeping tricks, they suc- 
ceeded in keeping the facts from the public. 

One of these tricks is to refuse to count as “profit” the 
interest they pay on their bonds, and yet the bonds represent 
practically all the money actually invested in the railroads. 

As a rule, figures are pretty ‘dull, but in this case figures 
tell a most interesting and informative story. 

During the eight years of the depression, from 1930 to 
1937, the railroads of this country pocketed profits totaling 
$4,762,000,000, or an average of about $594,000,000 a year. 
Their worst year was 1932, but even then they cleared more 
than $360,000,000. Their best year was 1930. Millions of 
hungry workers were tramping the highways and byways, but 
railroad profits totaled $1,023,000,000. 

But the railroads say, whatever happens to the rest of the 
country, we must have a generous return on our investment. 
Well, what is their investment? Today the market value of 
all railroad stocks and bonds is less than $10,000,000,000, but 
the railroads want returns on at least $20,000,000,000. 

And, as a matter of fact, they have been getting a return 
of almost 3 per cent on $20,000,000,000 right through the de- 
pression, and more than 6 per cent on the market value of 
their stocks and bonds. 


Now the fact is that every phase of railroad accoi}{- 
ing is done under stringent regulation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the charge that the rail- 
roads have resorted to “bookkeeping tricks” to conceal 
the facts is untrue, and is known to be untrue by those 
who make it. Likewise the statement that “the bonds 
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represent practically all the money actually invested in 
the railroads” cannot be substantiated, because it isn’t 
true. 


What the Railroads Actually Earn 


“Labor” chooses to call “profits” all the money the 
railroads earn after paying operating expenses and 
taxes and then lambasts the railroads for defining as 
“profits” only their earnings after payment of interest. 
But railroad accounting terminology does not even con- 
tain the word “profit”—so when “Labor” accuses the 
railroads of misusing a term which they never use it is 
simply belaboring a straw man of its own manufacture. 
The earnings record of the railroads in the eight years 
1930-37, in the strict accounting terminology which the 
railroads and the I. C. C. employ in the vain hope that 
their statements may not be subject to misinterpreta- 
tion, was as follows: 

New Railway 


Operating Income 
(in millions) 


Net Income 
(in millions) 





RFE de ot Ry $869 +$524 
Ee ee eee ee ee 526 +135 
0 a ee re 326 -139 
A ee eee 474 —6 
i Pe ee ee 463 -17 
a eee 500 +8 
ee ae eee re rere 667 +165 
BOGE 6ségeaderaesncerees Meee 590 +99 
Total, Eight Years ...... woos “ene 769 
Annual Average ..........-- 552 96 


Now, what “Labor” is contending, in substance, is 
that the railroads are claiming that, in the above table, 
it is the 96 millions and not the 552 millions (“Labor” 
says 594 millions) which represents their “profits ;” 
and “Labor” flays them for misrepresenting the facts. 
The difference between “net railway operating income” 
and “net income” is that the former represents the 
money left to the railroads after paying operating ex- 
penses and taxes, but before paying interest on their 
debts, while “net income” is the money left to a rail- 
road corporation after paying all its current obliga- 
tions, including fixed charges. Which one is the true 
“profit” depends upon the point of view of the person 
using the term. But any corporation which should 
officially report that it had earned a “profit” when it 
had not earned the interest on its debts would soon be 
in trouble with the law. 

“Labor,” says the railroads have been earning a re- 
turn “right through the depression” of almost 3 per 
cent on a valuation of 20 billions and around 6 per 
cent on 10 billions. From the figures presented in the 
preceding table, we calculate that the average annual 
return was 2.75 per cent on a 20-billion valuation, or 
5% per cent on 10 billion, which, “Labor” indicates, 
is all the railroads are really worth, if even as much 
as that. But by what right does “Labor” value the 
railroads at the stock market price of their securities? 


Security Prices As a Measure of “Investment” 


Anybody who has ever read a book about railroads of 
other regulated utilities knows that the market price 
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of their securities is no acceptable measure of the value 
of these properties for purposes of making policies 
regarding them. Supposing railway wages were sud- 
denly reduced by two-thirds and rates increased by 
two-thirds, and that consequently their profits should 
soar. Under such conditions, the prices of their securi- 
ties would increase tremendously. Would “Labor” 
then accept stock market prices as a measure of “in- 
vestment” in the railroads? Of course, it would do 
no such thing. It certainly did not do so in 1929 when 
prices of railway ‘securities were high—and quite 
rightly. To evaluate a public utility for wage-making 
or rate-making purposes on the basis of earnings which 
are controlled by existing wages and rates involves 
reasoning in a circle. This fallacy was recognized and 
eradicated in some of the earliest of the Supreme Court 
cases involving rate regulation. No writer. competent 
to discuss these questions can excuse himself for re- 
peating this hoary error. 

Whether railway investors are being overpaid or not 
is not a matter upon which honest opinion can differ. 
The actual original cost of railway property (except- 
ing land and rights), less depreciation, was given re- 
cently by the I. C. C. at 16.4 billions; and lands and 
rights were valued at 2.6 billions. Thus the very lowest 
figure of railway valuation upon which security holders 
are entitled to a “fair” return of certainly not less than 
5% per cent is 19 billions, and if reproduction cost less 
depreciation were used as a basis the valuation would 
be 20% billions. On a valuation of 19 billions in 1937, 
the railroads earned a return of less than 3% per cent. 
On the basis of the first quarter of 1938, the rate of 
return they are now earning on a valuation of 19 bil- 
lions is less than ¥% of 1 per cent. Even on “Labor’s” 
own “investment” figure of 10 billions, the railroads 
in the first quarter of the current year. earned a return 
at the rate of less than 1 per cent per annum. 

If railroad investors were being overpaid, railway 
securities would obviously be selling at high levels and 
new money would be pouring into the industry. Actu- 
ally, railway securities have been selling in 1938 at the 
lowest level in history, and the total capital invested in 
the railroads declined over 500 million dollars in the 
five years ended 1936, whereas it increased over 2% 
billions in the preceding five years. 


Labor's Share Increases at Expense of Capital's 


The implication that railway labor has suffered a 
relatively larger reduction of its income during the de- 
pression than railway capital is easily refuted. Both 
have suffered declines of their total income because of 
the great decline in gross earnings. But the decline in 
the total income of railway capital has been relatively 
much greater than the decline in the total income of 
railway labor. The total income actually divided be- 
tween them in each year consists of the sum of (1) 
wages charged to operation, (2) net railway operating 
income and (3) “other income”—this “other income” 
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being derived from sources other than operation. These 
items in 1930—the first year mentioned by “Labor’— 
in 1932, the worst year of the depression, and in 1937 
are given in the accompanying table. 





1930 1932 1937 
(000) (000) (000) 


Wages Charged to Operation ..... $2,366,595 $1,436,842 $1,864,423 
Net Railway Operating Income .... 868,879 326,298 590,181 
Other Income .......ccecscccners 358,893 224,548 179,308 

RO cited ct aee pie sh eos cone $3,594,367 $1,987,688 $2,633,912 
Per Cent Wages of Total ........ 65.8 7203 70.8 





It will be seen that of the total available for division 
in 1930 labor received 65.8 per cent, leaving 34.2 per 
cent for capital. In 1932 the division was, labor, 72.3 
per cent, and capital only 27.7 per cent. In 1937 labor 
got 70.8 per cent, leaving only 29.2 per cent for capital. 
Labor received 21 per cent less in 1937 than in 1930. 
If we consider all net operating income and “other in- 


. come” as return upon capital, then capital received 37 


per cent less in 1937 than in 1930; and this includes 
return available for fixed charges. On the basis of 
results thus far, labor would receive in 1938 relatively 
much more and capital much less of what would be 
available for division than in any other year in the en- 
tire history of railroading in the United States. 


Can Railroads Be Run Without Capital? 


How much railway security owners ought to get, 
however, becomes a rather academic question, does it 
not, in the face of the very practical fact that they 
are not getting enough to attract money into the busi- 
ness? And that railroads cannot continue to operate 
without an inflow of new capital? 

Now we do not suppose for a minute that the sub- 
stantial leaders of organized labor actually believe that 
railway capital is overpaid, or that such overpayments 
are responsible for unemployment on the railroads. 
They are, however, faced with the very practical prob- 
lem of satisfying the “old heads” who dominate their 
organizations by keeping wages and working conditions 
as high as they can. And at the same time they have 
to give some explanation to their younger members who 
are unavoidably furloughed as a result of their high 
wage policy—so they have to find somebody or some- 
thing on which to blame the furloughing. And the 
security owners (alias Caspar Milquetoast) are elected. 

We cannot expect perfection from human nature 
—not even in the railway unions. What steps would be 
necessary for them to express with complete frankness 
their present policies? Probably nothing short of in- 
serting “old timers” in the names of their associations— 
the Order of Old Head Trainmen or the Brotherhood 
of Veteran Enginemen, for instance; and accepting as 
members only the two-thirds of employees at the top of 
the seniority roster. Such a change would not be good 
politics, but it would clear the air by exposing some 
vital facts which are now badly beclouded in the minds 
of many railroaders. 




















Damage and the Relation of the Locomotive Thereto 

by A. A. Miller, engineer maintenance of way of the 
Missouri Pacific, which appeared in the Railway Age 
of April 9. Mr. Miller indicated that rail damage is, 
with the exception of so-called “sun-kinks,” due to 
locomotives and cars, but in the final analysis it is rather, 
in my opinion, a combination of track conditions—curva- 
ture, spiraling, super-elevation, line and surface, rail, 
crossties, ballast and subgrade—and not the motive power 
and rolling stock that limit the speeds that can be run 
safely on the railroads. In other words, the track is 
not as “fast” as present-day equipment. Satisfactory 
surface, line and super-elevation must be assured for 
good riding qualities of both standard and lightweight, 
high-speed trains, especially to meet the conditions pre- 
vailing in the winter and spring when frost affects the 
surface and line. 


I HAVE been much interested in the article on Rail 


Limits to Lowering Center of Gravity 


The speed around any curve is limited by considera- 
tions of safety, the equalization of the weight carried on 
each rail, and the comfort of passengers. The lowering 
of the center of gravity below the ordinary limits of 
practice will have little effect in increasing the permissible 
speed around curves. To lower the center of gravity 
to a point that will materially raise the safe operating 
speed will result in extreme side thrust on curves and 
discomfort to passengers. 

Trains of lighter weight and lower center of gravity 
are not required for the safety of high-speed operation 
on either tangents or curves. The present center of 
gravity of steam locomotives is sufficiently high that in 
traversing curves at speed, a large proportion of the 
weight produces a downward thrust on the rail, rather 

















The Problems of] F 


By John E. Muhlfeld 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


The author of this article admits 

the destructive effect of improp- 

erly designed locomotives and of 

heavily loaded wheels of small 

diameters, but lays many of the 

woes complained of directly on 
the roadway department 


than an upward or lateral thrust, without the liability 
of spreading the track or overturning the rail, as would 
be a possibility in the case of a low center of gravity. 
A low center of gravity is a desirable factor, but it is 
not essential. An improved track structure and a higher 
standard of track maintenance are more important. 

I hold no brief for locomotives and cars which are 
improperly designed and maintained for the speeds at 
which they are to operate—but I know that they are fre- 
quently blamed for conditions for which the rail, track, 
gage, defective rail joints, “pumping” crossties and sim- 
ilar track deficiencies are responsible. 


Rail-Head Abrasion 


Obviously, when wheels traverse rails, the frictional 
contact results in the loss of a certain amount of metal 
from both the rail heads and the wheel treads and flanges. 
Regardless of whether a locomotive is equipped with a 
long or a short driver wheel base, this abrasive action 
will be minimized if the wheel base is articulated, or if 
the wheels are otherwise permitted the required lateral 
freedom of movement. 

With respect to a swiveling-truck wheel base, it has 
been my experience that the longer the wheel base and 
the lever arm between the pivot and the wheel flanges, 
the less is the wear. This indicates the desirability of 
using a swivel longer than the conventional, and also 
the use of radial trucks. 

Through the use of proper rail-wheel flange clearances 
and suitable lateral motion or articulation devices, no un- 
usual trouble should be encountered with long driving- 
wheel bases, providing the distribution of the load over 
the leading truck and the driving and trailer wheels has 
been distributed properly. The original Baltimore & 
Ohio locomotive No. 2400, of the Mallet articulated 
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type, put into service in 1904, was designed to mini- 
mize the wear of rail and wheel flanges as the result of 
friction. As Mr. Miller points out, the use of wheel- 
flange and rail lubricators will reduce this form of wear. 


Flow of Metal in the Rail Head 


Through the relatively small area of contact between 
wheel treads and the rail, the metal in both the rail head 
and the wheel treads is put under relatively high stress. 
With the driving wheels of large diameter, from 70 in. 
to 84 in., that are now being used generally, the principal 
offender in this regard is truck wheels. For ordinary 
speeds, the bearing pressure at the rail should not ex- 
ceed 650 lb.—and for the higher speeds 600 lb.—times 
the diameter of the wheel in inches. Under the more 
modern locomotive, tender and car equipment, this limit 
has been greatly exceeded owing to the continued use 
of wheels 30 in., 33 in., and 36 in. in diameter, where 
wheels 42 in. in diameter should be in use. Until these 
smaller truck wheels, and the higher wheel loads now 
being imposed on these smaller wheels, are discontinued, 
the flow of metal in the rail head and in wheel treads, 
and brake-shoe and braking troubles will continue to be 
problems. 

With respect to the contour of the wheel tread, I have 
for many years advocated a minimum rail-wheel flange 
clearance, and a straight-taper tread of 1 in 15, in com- 
bination with rails turned inwardly through the use of 
canted tie plates. Through these expedients, the wheel 
treads will contact the running surface of the rail head 
more uniformly and the area of contact between the 
wheels and the rail will be increased. The straight-taper 
coning of the treads of both wheels on an axle also cause 
the wheels to center themselves between the rails, and 
thereby reduce wheel-flange and rail friction and wear 
on curved track. Through such coning there will also be 
less wheel slippage on curves, since the maximum diam- 
eter of one wheel tread will be in contact with the outer 
rail while the minimum diameter of the other wheel will 
be in contact with the inner rail. 

_On single-track roads where train speeds are slow up- 
hill and fast downhill, it is necessary to increase the 
super-elevation on curves, which, obviously, increases the 
load on the low rail. With the present heavy wheel 
loads, this frequently results in excessive pressures on 
the low rail, causing considerable flowing of the head 
metal—regardless of the weight and section of the rail. 


Rail Batter 


The damage to rail ends and rail joints under traffic, 
which is emphasized by the combination of high train 
speeds and wheel loads, can best be reduced by the use 
of longer rails and improvements in rail joints to insure 
the maintenance of better line and surface. For example, 
the end hardening of the rails and the better finishing 
of the rail ends should not be overlooked. Many roads 
now have their new rails control-cooled, or normalized, 
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and: the rail ends hardened either at the mill or in the 
field. 

For other than test installations or special work, the 
conventional rail length is 39 ft. Experience with 78- 
ft., 127-Ib. rail has been satisfactory. In laying rails 
of this length, a little larger joint gap is necessary, but 
this is not double the gap allowed for 39-ft. rails. In 
the case of longer welded rail, longitudinal movement 
due to expansion and contraction is largely overcome by 
its weight and the friction which it develops with the 
remainder of the track structure. 

To produce 100-ft. rails of 130-lb. section would pre- 
sent problems in straightening, drilling and ending on ac- 
count of the present blooms being cut to lengths to pro- 
duce two or three rails of 39-ft. length. Furthermore, a 
small surface defect or imperfection which now elimi- 
nates 39 ft. of rail, would, in the case of a 100-ft. rail, 
eliminate that length. Any material change in the pres- 
ent length of rail would also, in some cases, require 
practically the complete rebuilding of the rail mill itself, 
and in all cases would require the rebuilding of the rail 
finishing beds as they are today. Since the railway me- 
chanical department has solved many of its locomotive 
and car material problems with the steel mills, the engi- 
neering department should be able to solve its problems 
with the rail manufacturers. 


Transverse Fissures 


Recent research work, experiments and practice have 
determined quite definitely that transverse and compound 
fissures in rails are the result of minute shatter cracks 
formed in the rails as produced, either because of some 
mill practice or the condition of the metal during rolling 
or cooling. Probably the great majority of shatter- 
cracked rails do not develop fissures. Furthermore, it 
has not been found that internal fissures are caused by 
any single overstress. Neither have they been associated 
with the gagging of the rail. 

The stresses produced within the areas of contact when 
one elastic solid is pressed against another have been the 
subject of numerous tests. The failures which occur 
result from a plastic yielding or flow of the material in 
the case of ductile materials, and rupture in the case of 
brittle materials, due to maximum stress, maximum 
strain, or maximum shear. The last mentioned of these 
is taken as the criterion of strength. 

From various studies of the fatigue of metals, the 
conclusion can be reached that in almost all, if not all, 
of the metals yised in the stress-carrying parts of struc- 
tures and machines a fatigue failure starts as the result 
of a shearing stress. However, after the incipient frac- 
ture has originated, it tends to take a path across the 
direction of the principal tensile stress. Except in the 
case of three principal stresses of equal magnitude, and 
at right angles to each other, a shearing stress is always 
present where tensile or compressive stresses are set up. 
This shearing stress is usually a maximum on a diagonal 
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plane, frequently a 45-deg. plane, between two stresses 
at right angles. 

Apparently, in the development of transverse and com- 
pound fissures, the only direct effect of the operation of 
locomotives and cars with the heavier wheel loads takes 
place in the early development of such fissures. In the 
case of other types of failures, such as vertical split heads, 
the heavier wheel loads are undoubtedly largely responsi- 
ble, since such failures occur in rail that is otherwise 
sound, unless there is piping. 


The Growth of a Fissure 


The location of a shatter crack in the rail head, and 
the wheel loads to which the rail head is subjected, both 
have an effect upon the growth of the shatter crack into 
a fissure. In the starting of the development of trans- 
verse fissures, it is the wheel load that counts—not the 
bending moment. The size or section of the rail has 
very little to do with the shearing stresses set up directly 
under the wheel load. It has, however, a great deal to 
do with the resistance to bending moment. The direct 
wheel load stress starts a spreading internal fissure. 

Sending stress will accelerate the spreading of such a 
crack, but will not start an internal fissure. If bending 
stresses alone start a fissure, it will be an ordinary fatigue 
crack starting at the surface, which is found very rarely 
in rails. 

The reason why internal fissures do not begin about 
¥ in. below the surface of the rail head is that the cold- 
rolling action of wheel treads and flanges strengthens 
the steel and impairs the perfect elastic action so that 
the theoretical stresses are not reached in the cold-worked 
portion adjacent to the surface of the rail. Actual in- 
ternal fissures in rail heads do not start at the theoretical 
point of maximum shearing stress, but % in. below the 
surface of the rail head, at a minute crack if one exists. 
At this depth, the maximum shearing stress due to a 
33-in. diameter wheel is not much greater than that due 
to a 42-in. diameter wheel. 

Heavy wheel loads on wheels of relatively small diam- 
eter produce such high bearing pressures and underlying 
high shearing stresses that existing shatter cracks, or 
inclusions, in the rail head are opened sufficiently to give 
a notch or stress raiser effect. This produces a localized 
unit stress at the inclusion of two to three times the 
average bending stress at this location. The alternating 
tensile and compressive stresses produced in the rail head 
by the flexure of the rail under and between passing car 
wheels are thus increased at one edge of the shatter 
crack or notch sufficiently to develop a progressive frac- 
ture about this nucleus. Therefore, the bearing pressure 
starts a transverse fissure at a shatter crack, or inclusion, 
and the alternating bending stresses tend to develop this 
nucleus to a complete failure. 

While high bearing pressures, coupled with relatively 
high bending stresses produce transverse fissures, high 
bearing pressures with low bending stresses produce hori- 
zontal fissures. Internal strains of sufficient magnitude 
to produce transverse fissures apparently have not been 
found, which indicates that the cold rolling of the surface 
metal of the head of the rail does not result in compres- 
sion at the surface which produces tengile stress and 
strain in the underlying metal. 

The 60,000-lb. axle loads on modern tender wheels 
produce more severe bearing pressure than 75,000-Ib. 
axle loads on the driving wheels. It is, therefore, not a 
question of axle loading alone, but rather the relation 
between axle loading and wheel diameter that determines 
the bearing pressures which are destructive. 

With respect to rail damage, it must be remembered 
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that while bearing pressures due to the heavy unit static 
or dynamic loads of locomotive or car wheels at the rail 
may overstress the rail, it is the alternating tensile and 
compressive stresses due to rail flexure that result in 
progressive fractures, kinking, and other forms of dis- 
tortion or failure. 


Surface Kinks 


Surface kinks resulting from the movement of loco- 
motives and cars over the track have been with us under 
slow speeds and light wheel loading as well as with 
present-day higher speeds and heavier bearing pressures. 
Surface-bent rails have occurred both on “mud track” 
with 60-lb. rails and center-bound crossties, and on well 
ballasted track, at both low and high passenger and 
freight train speeds. 

When 2-8-0 consolidation-type steam locomotives 
weighing more than 300,000 lb. on 63-in. driving wheels 
can be counterbalanced and crossbalanced properly for 
speeds of 75 m. p. h., there seems to be no excuse for 
surface-bent rails resulting from modern steam locomo- 
tives operated at present passenger- or freight-train 
speeds. Deficiency in counterbalance results in “hammer 
blows” on the rail, and dynamic augment is the result 
of excess balance of the reciprocating weights and of 
the component of the piston thrust. Pressure on the 
rail resulting from the latter may be somewhat reduced 
by the use of longer main rods. 

All revolving and reciprocating parts which must be 
counterbalanced should be designed with minimum weight 
consistent with strength, by the use of high-tensile, tough, 
ductile material. This applies as well to all other un- 
sprung parts, such as driving axles, journal bearings and 
wheel centers. Cross-counterbalancing will tend to cor- 
rect the disturbances caused by the parts revolving in 
different planes. The action of the unbalanced couples 
set up by the necessary difference in the planes of the 
counterweights and the rods, which present methods of 
counterbalancing rarely take into consideration, may, in 
the case of high-speed locomotives, tend toward the lat- 
eral kinking of the rails, as distinct from vertical kinking. 

Unbalanced rotating weights produce an upward force, 
lightening the load on the rail, while the balance for the 
reciprocating parts increases the load when the balances 
are down. As these alternating unbalanced rotating 
weights on the main wheels approach the weights for 
reciprocating balance in the other wheels, the fibre stress 
in the base of the rail under the main wheels should be 
considerably less. However, in designing locomotives, 
the calculations must provide for driving-wheel weight 
equalization so that the main driving wheels will carry a 
greater proportion of the total driving-wheel load than 
the leading and trailing driving wheels. In this way, 
the additional weight carried by the main wheels will 
obviate any harmonic effect.and minimize the vertical 
amplitude of the main driving-journal boxes in the frame 
pedestals at the higher speeds. This applies particularly 
where the heavier driving-journal roller bearings encom- 
pass the axle and cannot lift from the journal as in the 
case of the lighter friction bearings, and thereby reduce 
the dynamic augment, especially where locomotives are 
operated over relatively light rail and “soft’’ track con- 
ditions at the higher speeds. 

With the present-day high-tensile steels available for 
locomotive revolving and reciprocating parts, and with 
driving wheels of larger diameter, there is no excuse for 
steam locomotives not being counterbalanced properly for 
the speeds at which they are to operate. In fact, witli 
the revolving parts fully balanced; with from 30 to 35 
per cent of the reciprocating parts balanced; and with 
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the accessory weight of the unsprung driving boxes and 
journal bearings reduced to the minimum, dynamic 
augment should not be a problem in locomotive operation 
at the maximum speeds permissible by track conditions. 

Driving wheels should be made as large as practicable 
from the standpoint of “diameter speed.” We now have 
too many locomotives—Diesel and straight electric, as 
well as steam—running at relatively high speeds on 
“casters,” instead of on “diameter-speed” wheels. Where 
the larger driving wheels and the higher piston thrusts 
may necessitate heavier chassis construction, which, due 
to weight limitation may call for a reduction in the sus- 
tained boiler horsepower capacity of the locomotive, less 
weight employed in shrouding for streamlining and 
greater weight allowed for the boiler and superheater will 
be more effective and economical. 


Uniform Track Conditions Important 


Unevenness in the supporting power of the roadbed 
has much to do with “kinked” and broken rails. It is 
well known that impacts at high speeds, resulting from 
inequalities in the roadbed, exceed in magnitude the im- 
pacts resulting from rail joints, and almost equal those 
resulting from frogs and crossings. While the inequalities 
of rail support are due to intrinsic differences in the 
modulus of resistance of tie reaction from tie to tie, which 
is affected by the compressibility of the ties, play between 
tie and tie plate, solidity of the ballast, elasticity of the 
roadbed, and last, but not least, the stiffness of the rail, 
it is possible to reduce such inequalities by adequate track 
maintenance. Certainly, when rails are out of surface 
as much as %@ in. to % in. in 15 lin. ft. of track, not 
only surface-bent and broken rails, but also derailments, 
can be expected. 

About two years ago, a number of test runs were 
made with a Pacific type locomotive suitably equipped to 
indicate definitely on the rail when a low place of an 
established limit was reached in the track. Several 
trips of approximately 560 miles were made over tracks 
laid with rails of 85-, 100-, 115- and 127-lb. section. 
While numerous low-spot indications were recorded on 
the 85-Ib. rail track—and not always over rail joints— 
an indication was rarely recorded on the 127-lb. rail 
track. This indicated clearly the value of stiff girder rail 
in bridging the inequalities of rail support, and the im- 
portance of a good track structure in the maintenance 
of both the track and the equipment. 

Mr. Miller makes no reference to the track structure, 
the weight of rail, rail joints, the size and spacing of 
ties, tie plating, the amount of ballast under the ties, 
drainage of the ballast and subgrade, or concerning the 
maintenance of surface and line, although general track 
conditions are as frequently responsible for rail damage 
as is equipment. When locomotives and cars were oper- 
ated in trains at relatively low rates of speed, “kinking” 
and other surface damage to rails and wheels did not 
exist to the extent that now obtains at the higher speeds. 
Irom my observations and investigations, the same 
weight of rail is now being used under the higher speeds, 
and there has been little change, in many instances, in 
the track structure, with reference particularly to ballast 
and subgrade conditions. In other words, there is con- 
siderable “pumping” of the crossties, and while this ob- 
tuined under the slower speeds of earlier years, the effect 
under high-speed operation is much more destructive— 
regardless of the wheel loads, counterbalancing and other 
lcomotive and car factors. A little track work in the 
\ay of putting more ballast under the ties in soft spots ; 
l proving the surface and line ; and in draining the ballast 
aiid the subgrade to prevent ties from “pumping,” will 
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frequently overcome track conditions that are detrimental 
to both the rail and equipment, and particularly when 
the latter is operated at the present-day higher speeds. 
The accompanying table, prepared from data concern- 
ing a recent design of 2-10-4 type locomotive intended for 
high-speed freight service, shows how the axle loads of 





Wheel Loads of a 2-10-4 Type Locomotive, and Bearing Pressures 
and Bending Moments Produced Therefrom 


Maximum 
bending Maximum 
Load at stress at 50 Wheel bearing 
rail per m.p.h., lb. diameter, pressure, lb. 
Wheels axle, lb. per sq. in. in. per sq. in. 
Ee ae 50,000 24,800 42 172,000 
i eee eee 62,000 23,500 70 159,000 
Front intermediate driver .. 73,000 23,400 70 168,000 
SE EI acecebk asia nse 73,000 23,400 70 168,000 
Rear intermediate driver .. 74,000 23,100 70 169,000 
a ear 66,000 24,000 70 162,000 
Leading trailer truck ..... 53,000 20,000 36 180,000 
Rear treater trGck ....<<020 58,000 24,500 42 180,000 
*Rear trailer truck (with 
eer 68,000 29,500 42 189,000 
a rr 60,000 23,500 42 181,000 
Desired maximum bending stress ............. 24,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Desired maximum bearing pressures ......... 175,000 lb. per sq. in. 





* Booster not applied. 





this locomotive increase gradually from the leading 
truck wheel to the main driving wheel, and then de- 
crease from the main driving wheel to the trailer truck 
wheels. It also shows the maximum bending stress in 
the base of 85-Ib. rail, and the maximum bearing pres- 
sure on the head of such rail, under this locomotive. 

The flow of the metal in the rail head under bearing 
pressures in excess of 175;000 lb. per sq. in. produces 
excessive rail-end batter, develops transverse fissures and 
causes rail corrugation. In order to secure the full life 
of rail, therefore, it is desirable to keep bearing pressures 
below 175,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Heavily-Loaded Small Wheels Are Destructive 


Laboratory tests and experimental strain measurements 
in the field have shown that the intensities of stress under 
the smaller wheels of rolling stock are so high that it is 
obvious that a large percentage of the wheels in service 
are definitely breaking down the rail structure. These 
intensities of stress are higher than the elastic limit of 
the material in compression—70,000 to 75,000 Ib. per sq. 
in., which is also considered the ultimate compressive 
strength. This intensive punishment produces a gradual 
internal rupturing which spreads to the surface, even 
though it may not result in a sudden failure. 

It was shown by this research that deformation of the 
running surface of the rail begins with a load of 25,000 
lb. on a wheel of 33-in. diameter. In spite of this knowl- 
edge, there are many car wheel loads today in excess of 
this amount, some even as much as 37,500 Ib. When 
these conditions are amplified by impact at high speeds, 
it will be readily evident why rail failures become so 
numerous, even in spite of 130-lb. rail sections. 

The greatest relief from this condition—other than by 
reducing bearing pressures—can be brought about by the 
use of larger diameter wheels. Locomotive and car truck 
wheels should be increased from 30 in., 33 in. and 36 in. 
in diameter to 42 in. The load on a 36-in. wheel can be 
made 1,650 lb. greater, and on a 42-in. wheel 5,000 Ib. 
greater than the load on a 33-in. wheel without the in- 
tensity of bearing pressure being increased, although 
such increases may not be permissible from the stand- 
point of rail bending stress. 

In a study of the fatigue of rail and wheel metal, 
permanent set was found to be much greater in rail steel 
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than in wheel steel. At loads from 200,000 Ib. to 400,000 
lb., the average values of permanent depression in the 
rail were consistently about five times as great as those 
in the wheel tread. The greatest measured depression 
in the rail under a load of 400,000 Ib. was about 0.02 in., 
while that in the wheel tread was about 0.0035 in. 

Investigation of chilled-iron, cast-steel and rolled-steel 
wheels developed that rolled-steel wheels and rail are 
subject to cold-rolling, which is an indication of stressing 
beyond the elastic limit. Chilled iron has no such ten- 
dency. While overstressing due to cold rolling is ap- 
parent particularly in the case of loads in excess of 100,- 
000 Ib., it is effective under loads all the way down to 
those prevailing under train operation. 

In 150-Ib. rail, under the heaviest present wheel loads, 
the stresses will be about half of what they were in rail 
used 25 years ago. Since about this same relation exists 
with respect to the depression of the rail under load, it 
is apparent that the wave motion in the truck—which is 
one of the principal causes of track deterioration—is 
eliminated to a great extent by the use of heavier rail 
sections. 

Tests conducted by the A. R. E. A. Committee on 
Stresses in Track have developed that the change in di- 
rection of a locomotive as it goes around a curve; 
the pressure and wear on the outer rail to actuate this 
turning, and the reverse pressure on the inner rail at the 
pivoting point, at or near one of the intermediate driving 
wheels, act to put large stresses and strains in the rail, 
those caused by the heavier wheel loads having been 
found to be as great as 60,000 lb. per sq. in. Doubtless, 
correspondingly large stresses are developed in the loco- 
motive. 

Where locomotives and cars with the heavier wheel 
loads operate under the freight- and passenger-train 
speeds of today, and adequate factor of safety should be 
provided in the rail, regardless of the amount of traffic. 
Otherwise, additional ballast and extra labor should be 
provided for the maintenance of perfect surface and line. 
The amount of ballast, which generally ranges from 6 
in, to 18 in. under the ties, is a very important factor. 

Good alinement and super-elevation are also very im- 
portant for good riding track, because poorly designed 
locomotives cannot only throw the track out of alinement 
under high-speed operation, but can also do considerable 
damage to the rail. Therefore, the lateral movement of 
driving wheels, and the resistance of the track to such 
movement should be calculated carefully. 

Axles spaced farther apart, larger diameter driver and 
truck wheels, maximum bending stress of 24,000 Ib. per 
sq. in., maximum bearing pressure of 175,000 Ib. per sq. 
in., and, wherever practicable, the arranging of the wheel 
loads of locomotives so that they will increase gradually 
from the front to the center, and decrease from the cen- 
ter to the rear, should all be helpful in track and rail 
maintenance. 


Apex All-Metal 
Dust Guard 


NEW type of all-metal dust guard, designed to 
A function effectively in retaining oil in freight-car 

journal boxes and keep dust and water out, has 
been given extensive service tests and is now being sold 
by the Apex Railway Products Company, Chicago. Spe- 
cial features of this dust guard include simplicity, ease 
of application without the use of special tools, long service 
life and the possibility of subsequent reapplication. 
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The Apex dust guard is pressed in one piece from 16- 
gage Long Terne (lead coated) steel. Spring-tension 
flares formed at the top and bottom of the dust guard 
allow for variation in well thickness and hold the guard 
firmly against the inner surface of the dust-guard well. 
The taper-flanged center hole has a clearance of Y%q4 in. 
over the axle size and this design eliminates binding, 
since the taper flange allows ample angular movement of 
the car axle while negotiating curves. Small vertical ribs 
pressed on each side of the dust guard contribute addi- 
tional stiffness and strength. 

With a fixed clearance of 4%4 in. between this dust 
guard and the axle, the oil itself acts as a seal at this 





Apex One-Piece Dust Guard Made of Long Terne (Lead Coated) 
Steel 


point to exclude dust and dirt. The guard fits snugly 
against the face of the well, making it possible to main- 
tain the proper oil level for efficient lubrication. Being 
supported under its own spring tension, the dust guard 
is self-centering, thus compensating for axle movement 
and the wear of journal-box parts as well as enabling 
journal boxes to be jacked up for the removal of de- 
fective brasses without damage to the guard. 

Dust and water are said to be entirely eliminated from 
the journal bearing by the use of this dust guard. Even 
when the plug is missing from the top of the well, pro- 
tection is afforded the journal and bearing by the close 
contact between the upper flared portion of the dust 
guard and the well. This flare is designed to divert dust, 
dirt or water to the sides where it falls harmlessly to 
the bottom of the well. 

The Apex dust guard, being made of heavy-gage metal, 
is not affected by excessive heat in the journal box nor 
by any water which might be applied to extinguish a 
hot-box. It will, therefore, not become charred or water- 
soaked and can always be removed intact, without dif- 
ficulty. This dust guard is made in three sizes for axles 
having the following journal sizes: 5 in. by 9 in., 5}2 
in. by 10 in., and 6 in. by 11 in. 
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Carriers Serve Notice of Pay Cut 


Action compelled by conditions now confronting the industry — 
Unions will oppose reduction 


of pay were sent to employees of the railroads 

and the Railway Express Agency on May 12. 
On the same day, the Carriers’ Joint Conference Com- 
mittee issued a statement explaining the position of the 
railroads as follows: 

“This action is compelled by conditions now confront- 
ing the railroad industry. We wish the public and 
railroad employees to know what those conditions are, 
because both the national welfare and the welfare of 
railroad men are necessarily dependent upon the welfare 
of the basic transportation industry of the country. 

“The railroad industry faces a crisis more difficult than 
in 1932. This crisis is not due to failure of railroad sery- 
ice, because service is better than ever before. It is not 
due to an increasing burden of fixed charges. Last 
year fixed charges were less in proportion to revenue 
than in the years of greatest railroad prosperity. Total 
capitalization—stocks and bonds—is less today in com- 
parison with investment than it was in more prosperous 
years. Present railroad difficulties are due to the simple 
fact that present costs of operation are higher than the 
industry can carry under existing conditions. 

“Briefly, this is what has happened to the railroads 
of the country. Railroad carloadings are less than they 
were in 1932. The railroads are receiving a lower aver- 
age revenue per ton-mile than in 1932. Railroad taxes 
are higher than in 1932. Net earnings are far below the 
1932 level. Yet railway wage rates are now approxi- 
mately 20 per cent higher than they were in 1932. 

“In an attempt to increase revenues, the railroads 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to increase freight rates, and, in Eastern terri- 
tory, for permission to increase passenger fares. The 
freight rate increase allowed was inadequate, and no 
increase was permitted in Eastern passenger fares. Every 
effort has been made and is being made by the railroads 
to increase their traffic. But, because of general condi- 
tions, traffic has continued to decline. 

“In 1932, the employees voluntarily accepted a wage 
deduction. Their action was a great help in enabling 
the railroad industry to survive the depression. It also 
contributed substantially to the recovery of the whole 
country, which followed. What the railroads now pro- 
pose will leave the employees with higher wage rates 
than resulted from the deduction voluntarily accepted in 
1932, although the railroad industry is now worse off 
than it was at that time. 

“Between July 1, 1934, and April 1, 1935, wages were 
restored to the level existing prior to the 10 per cent de- 
duction, and on top of that came the increases of August 
and October; 1937. These increases were made with the 
anticipation that the business improvement which then 
existed would continue. That anticipation has not been 
realized. On the contrary, business has sharply declined. 

“The current level of railway wages cannot be main- 
tained under existing circumstances. Obviously, the 
condition of the railroad industry, the general situation 
0: business, and the factors which must determine rates 
0: pay, make a reduction both necessary and justified.” 

The railway labor act provides that “all disputes be- 
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tween a carrier and its employees shall be considered 
and, if possible, decided with all expedition in confer- 
ence between representatives designated and authorized 
to confer.” The time and place for conference shall be 
agreed upon within 10 days after the receipt of a notice 
of change of pay, and the conference shall be within the 
30-days period provided in the notice. Should changes 
be requested for more than one class or associated classes 
at approximately the same time, the dates of the con- 
ferences shall be understood to apply only to the first 
conference for each class. In previous cases, the general 
chairmen receiving notices have requested managements 
to confer with the brotherhood and handle the matter on 
a national scale. . 

If the dispute is not settled in conference, either side 
may invoke the services of the Board of Mediation or the 
Board of Mediation may proffer its services. The func- 
tion of the Board of Mediation is to bring about an 
amicable agreement, or if its efforts at mediation fail, 
to induce the parties to submit their controversy to arbi- 
tration. In every case where such notice of intended 
change has been given, or conferences have been held 
or the services of the Board of Mediation have been re- 
quested or proffered, rates of pay shall not be altered 
by the carrier until the controversy has been finally acted 
upon by the Board of Mediation unless a period of ten 
days has elapsed after termination of conferences without 
request for or proffer of the services of the Board. 

If the controversy is not settled either in conference 
or by the appropriate adjustment board or through media- 
tion, it may, by agreement of the parties, be submitted to 
the arbitration of a board of three, or if the parties to 
the controversy so stipulate, six persons, provided, how- 
ever, that the failure or refusal of either party to submit 
a controversy to arbitration shall not be construed as a 
violation of any legal obligation imposed by the terms of 
the Labor Act or otherwise. 

If a dispute is not adjusted in conference or by media- 
tion and should, in the judgment of the Board of Media- 
tion, threaten substantially to interrupt interstate com- 
merce to a degree so as to deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation services, the Board of 
Mediation shall notify the President, who may create a 
board to investigate and report to him within 30 days 
from the date of its creation. 

Should labor and management agree to arbitrate, the 
decision of the arbitrators becomes binding upon both 
labor and management. The recommendation of the 
President, however, is not binding on either party, for 
the Railway Labor Act does not give the President statu- 
tory ~ower to force his decision upon either party. 

On the day notices were served, George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
said labor organizations will resist the 15 per cent wage 
reduction and that this association will meet in Washing- 
ton on May 18 to determine the procedure it will follow 
in protest. “I am confident,” he said, “that before the 
wage reduction matter is determined under the Railway 
Labor Act there will be sufficient improvement in busi- 
ness to persuade railroad management to abandon its 
wage-cutting program.” 
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fective equalization and load distribution, welded 

streamlined cabs and, in fact all of the best fea- 
tures recently developed for alternating-current motive 
power, have been incorporated into the six new electric 
locomotives now being delivered to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford by the General Electric Company. 
In addition to being the first streamlined electric locomo- 
tives for the New Haven, these locomotives are also the 
most powerful of any passenger locomotives so far ob- 
tained for this service. They will operate between New 
Haven, Conn., and either the Grand Central or Penn- 
sylvania station in New York City. One of them will 
handle fifteen 80-ton Pullman cars, with provision for 
air-conditioning and lighting equipment, making the 
scheduled run with three intermediate stops between New 
York and New Haven. The design permits operation in 
normal service at 80 m. p. h., and a permissible maximum 
speed of 90 m. p. h. 

The running gear consists of two 3-axle articulated 
driving trucks, with a 2-axle guiding truck at each end. 
The truck frame for each half of the running gear is an 
integral steel member, with extension at the outer end 
supported on the guiding trucks. The draft gear is also 
incorporated in these extensions. An equalized system 
of springs and beams is so arranged that the total weight 
of the locomotive is evenly distributed. With the ex- 
ception of the wheels and axles, the weight is spring 
supported. 


TE section. open motors, Pyranol transformers, ef- 








Six All-Electrics for the 


The platform is built up of structural steel longitudi- 
nal and cross sills with structural steel brace plates and 
a %¢-in. steel floor. The cab consists of a framework 
of steel shapes covered by cab sheets of No. 12 gage 
copper bearing steel. These sheets are welded in place, 
as is also the covering of the roof, which is No. 10 gage 
copper bearing steel. 

The cab is divided into three compartments, including 
an apparatus compartment at the center and an operating 
compartment at each end. A passageway runs the entire 
length of each side of the apparatus compartment. 
Water tanks are located at each end of the locomotive 
in the streamlined nose, with an aisle through the center 
to the side doors. Two side doors are also provided ad- 
jacent to the operating compartments. 


Electrical Equipment 


The six traction motors are of the twin-armature 
frame-mounted type known as GEA-622. These are 
series single-phase alternating-current motors with com- 
mutating and compensating field windings. Each arma- 
ture has 12 poles, and the motors are supported on the 
truck frame at three points. Each twin motor drives 
through a quill which carries two spring cup driving 
assemblies, one at each end. A pinion on each of the 
armatures meshes in the main gear, using a driving mec!’- 
anism similar to that of the ten passenger locomotiv<s 
furnished in 1931. 

The main transformer is of the Pyranol type, wit) 
forced circulation and forced air cooling. The low vo! - 
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; ; 3600-Horsepower units permit operation of 
N ew Haven 15 car air-conditioned trains at 80 m. p. h. 





age winding has suitable taps for the operation of the 
compressor and blowe1 motors. The control equipment Equalizer Bars and Springs for Driving Truck 
is Type P single-unit, arranged for non-automatic ac- 
celeration. With single-phase operation the six motors 

- are connected two in series with three groups in parallel. 
Twenty main transformer steps are provided. On di- 
rect-current operation, as required in the electric zone 
of the New York Central, two motor combinations are 
used, one with all six motors in series and the other 
with two motors in series and three such groups in par- 
allel. -Twelve control steps are available for series, and 
13 steps for parallel operation. 

In normal single-phase operation, current is collected 
from two spring-raised, air-lowered, double-pan slider 
pantograph collectors, while in the direct-current zone 
collection is made by means of four pneumatically oper- 
ated third rail shoes. At some points it is also necessary 
to collect direct current from the overhead third rail, and 
for this purpose a single overhead rail shoe collector is 
provided. A master controller in each operating cab 
is equipped with dead man’s release and mechanical in- 
terlocking to prevent improper manipulation. 

Electro-pneumatically operated changeover switches 
are provided for adapting the traction motor circuits to 





One of the Six Twin Motors 


One-Half of the Running Gear 
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either a. c. or d. c. operation. Adequate protection is 
afforded both for the 11,000-volt operation and the 600- 
volt direct current. This includes both a. c. and d. c. 
circuit breakers, lightning arresters and various protec- 





Ratings, Weight and Dimensions 


Continuous a.c. tractive effort ........2.eee eee eeeee 24,200 Ib. 
ON aig a brik Codie settee nhs as nee gets eee e+s 55.8 m.p.h. 
Horsepower at rail ......--cecececccecccevvees 3,600 


Continuous d.c. tractive effort ...........2eeeeeeeee 26,900 Ib. 
eS Re er Pee ee 39.6 m.p.h. 
Horsepower at rail ......0..ccccccersecceveces 2,840 

Total weight, fully loaded ........-...+e-eeeeeeeees 432,000 Ib. 

Wolght om Griver® 2c. cccccccccc cc cccccccccccccccce 272,000 1b. 

Weight per driving axle .........ccccccccesccceces 45,333 Ib. 

Weight cab platform and trucks .........-..++.+5- 231,000 Ib. 

Weight traction motors and gearing .............++.. 86,500 Ib. 

Weight other equipment ............eee cece eeeees 93,500 lb. 

Weight service equipment, fully loaded ............. 21,000 Ib. 

Length inside knuckles .........2-ccccccccescceees 77 ft. O in. 

EE ee ence eaeh ceed ecleenegeeeerens 66 ft. 0 in. 

ME crc acc daecereieas eed nda saeeeees 13 ft. 8 in. 

Height over collector (locked down) ..........+.+++- 14 ft. 8 in. 

Eh ee ee leh es cealinekisar es eng avianeaeeees 10 ft. O in. 

es Gee WES occ ech cc coessccecocceesess 56 in. 

Se be her daccetandeevsianuees 36 in. 

STEED Su cece cece anes sewer he rekeeV eee 3.39 





tive relays. Included in the equipment are complete 
cab signals for service over the lines of the Pennsylvania 
into the 33rd Street terminal. 


Train Heating Equipment 


For train heating, a 200-lb. oil-fired boiler and acces- 
sories are used, this equipment being located adjacent 
to the No. 2 operating cab. Water tanks with a capacity 
of 15,000 lb. and oil tanks holding 3,000 lb. of fuel are 
included for supplying the train heating boilers. 

The locomotives were built complete in the Erie Works 
of the General Electric Company, and exhaustive oper- 
ating tests were made on the four-mile test track adja- 
cent to the plant before shipment. 


Seeing Florida 


OR the purpose of giving rail passengers from the 
North opportunity of seeing the interesting sights 
of Florida, the Florida East Coast and the Atlantic 

Coast Line have worked out a co-ordinated rail-bus serv- 
ice with the Florida Motor Lines and the Tamiami Trail 
Tours. On all round-trip rail tickets to Miami issued at 
Jacksonville or points north, the passenger is given the 
option of going between Miami and the west coast of 
Florida by bus as far as Tampa and St. Petersburg, 
thence by A. C. L. to Jacksonville. This privilege is 
available via either of the two bus companies above men- 
tioned, the first of which, as shown by the accompany- 
ing map, traverses the interesting lake territory of cen- 
tral Florida, while the second provides a ride through the 
heart of the Everglades. The cross-state route between 
Miami and the town of Everglades on the west coast 
provides one of the fastest bus schedules in the world. 
The route follows the Tamiami trail and, in the 78 miles 
between Miami and Everglades, there are only two cross 
roads, not more than three curves and no towns except 
four Seminole Indian villages. Some of the buses are 
scheduled to make this run in an hour and a half. 

The Florida Motor Lines has also taken over the only 
land service now provided between Miami and Key 
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West. The buses use the new Oversea highway, which 
is being built for some 40 miles on the abandoned 
bridges and right-of-way of the Florida East Coast. 
This railway was abandoned south of Florida City fol- 
lowing the wide-spread damage suffered during the hur- 
ricane of September 2, 1935, which washed out many 
miles of track, embankment and trestles. The concrete 
viaducts between the keys withstood the storm and the 
highway uses some 40 miles of these, including the 
longest bridge in the world built entirely over water, 
which is at Knights Key and spans 7.75 miles of open 
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The Manner in which Road and Rail Service Is Co-Ordinated to 
Give the Winter Tourist an Opportunity to See More of Florida 


sea. Until March 15, a 22-mile ferry journey was neces- 
sary in order to reach Key West, but the highway has 
now been completed over the last of the railway bridges 
and ferry service is no longer necessary. This bus route 
forms part of a rail-highway-ship co-ordination between 
the north and Havana, Cuba. Passengers use the 
Florida East Coast between Jacksonville and Miami, the 
bus route between Miami and Key West, and steamers 
of the P. & O. Steamship Company, which is owned 
jointly by the Florida East Coast and the Atlantic Coast 
Line, between Key West and Havana. 
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Ask I. C. C. to Reconsider 


Eastern Fare Decision 


WasuinectTon, D. C. 

ASTERN railroads have filed with the Interstate 
E Commerce Commission a petition, with supporting 

brief, for reargument and reconsideration of the 
recent 6 to 5 decision denying the petitioners’ applica- 
tion for authority to increase basic coach fares from 2 
cents per mile to 2.5 cents. The commission’s decision 
in this passenger-fare phase of Ex Parte 123 (reviewed 
in the Railway Age of April 23, page 735) was based 
on the majority’s conviction that the 5 to 4 decision of 
February 28, 1936, ordering the reduction from 3.6 cents 
to 2 cents, still comprises “the best solution thus far de- 
vised for the passenger difficulties of the Eastern rail- 
roads insofar as their coach service is concerned.” 

The brief, a 53-page document of citations and argu- 
ment, considers in turn the importance of passenger reve- 
nue to Eastern carriers ; the fundamental purpose of the 
carriers’ proposal; and “factual misapprehensions in the 
commission’s report.” Also, it defends the proposition 
that “present fares have not improved revenue results ; 
the proposed basis will improve net revenues,” and ad- 
dresses itself to “misapprehensions of law in the commis- 
sion’s report.” There is much talk of interference with 
management, in which connection it is asserted at one 
point that “If the commission may control the general 
economic policy of the railroads as to rate-making and 
compel them, in the hope of increasing their business, 
to resort to methods which they themselves consider un- 
sound, private management is destroyed and there would 
be vested in the commission the prerogatives of owner- 
ship without any of its responsibilities.” 


Situation “Necessitous and Urgent” 


The brief opens with a citation from the Ex Parte 123 
freight-rate decision on the inadequacy of carrier reve- 
nues and continues to point out how such inadequacy ap- 
plies to passenger as well as freight revenues. It goes 
on to say that the denial of the fare increase has pre- 
vented the Eastern lines from obtaining “a ratable in- 
crease in total revenues” because of the substantial pro- 
portion of their total traffic which is represented by pas- 
senger business. The commission is next asked to take 
judicial notice of the current statistical reports, reflect- 
ing a situation that has become “necessitous and ur- 
gent,” as the brief proceeds in its undertaking to show 
that the adverse finding, despite the commission’s repeat- 
ed rejection of the management role, “is a finding that 
the. judgment of the officers of the principal Eastern car- 
riers, supported by evidence of record as to what fares 
will produce the most passenger revenue, is not to be 
trusted and must yield to the opinion of the commission.” 

Comparison of results under the present fare struc- 
ture with those under that of 3.6 cents per mile with a 
Pullman surcharge is said to be “of no controlling im- 
portance” because it “does not prove, nor tend to prove, 
what the results would be under the present proposal 
of the carriers for a 2.5 cent fare in coaches and a 3 cent 
fare in Pullmans.” The “supposed significance” of 
Southern territory results for December, 1937, “upon 
which the commission appears to have placed consider- 
able reliance,” is found to have been “dispelled by the 
results for the first three months of 1938.” 

Meanwhile “the true and full character” of the railroad 
Proposal was “misapprehended in the commission’s re- 
port.” The carriers’ idea was not to “increase an iso- 
lated rate that lacked intimate relationship with any other 
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rate; rather, it was to establish a basis of passenger 
fares that would produce the maximum revenue for the 
entire passenger business—coach and Pullman.” ‘The 
increased coach fare is being sought “not only to secure 
more revenue in the coach traffic itself but to secure more 
passenger revenue in the aggregate, because the present 
spread between the coach and Pullman fares has resulted 
in a substantial diversion of traffic from Pullman cars 
to coaches.” Attention is later called to evidence of rec- 
ord which “shows that a very substantial number of pas- 
sengers are willing and able to pay the higher fare for 
the higher standard of service, but when they are con- 
fronted with the wide disparity in fares they are unwill- 
ing to pay the difference that now exists between the 
coach fare and Pullman fare.” 


Coach Now Taking Pullman Business 


After pointing out that the Pullman traffic has in- 
creased “to a much less extent” than has coach traffic 
and that parlor car traffic has actually declined, the brief 
notes how the commission credits its 1936 fare-cut de- 
cision “for that which it thinks has become almost suc- 
cessful, namely the 2 cent coach fare, but apparently 
disowns the remedy as to Pullman traffic, by asserting 
that what can be done to make the passenger service as 
a whole profitable is a matter primarily for the railroads 
and that they should at once give consideration to such 
further steps as may be necessary to reduce or eliminate 
the deficits from Pullman service.” The commission’s 
suggestion that the spread could be narrowed by reduc- 
ing the fare for travel in Pullmans is dismissed with a 
reference to testimony of Assistant Passenger Traffic 
Manager Conner of the Pennsylvania who thought that 
such action would reduce gross passenger revenues. 

Further in connection with the diversion of Pullman 
passengers to coaches the report gives traffic distribution 
figures for the New York Central and the Pennsylvania. 
In May, 1936, the former collected 67.5 per cent of its 
non-commutation passenger revenues from Pullman trav- 
elers ; in the period from June, 1936 (when the fare cut 
became effective), to May, 1937, inclusive, the comparable 
figure was 58.7 per cent. Also, prior to June 1, 1936, 
the Pennsylvania derived approximately 54 per cent of 
its total passenger revenue from Pullman passengers; 
at the time of the hearing on the present application the 
figure was 46 per cent. 


That “Close-to-a-Profit” Figuring 


The commission’s contention that Eastern coach serv- 
ices are being operated at “close to a profit” under the 2 
cent rate is said to be “subject to considerable question” ; 
and, even with qualifications and considerations of in- 
firmities in the formula, it is still “open to substantial 
discount.” After an elaboration of these points the brief 
addresses itself to what it considers to be the commis- 
sion’s ignoring of the element of value of service. Here 
it is pointed out that “The passenger is getting much 
more for his dollar than he ever received before, even 
since the 2 cent fare was established. If time is the 
element, it has been greatly reduced. If safety is the 
element, the passenger was never handled more safely. 
If comfort is the element; air-conditioning and the mod- 
ernization of coaches and sleeping cars are all increasing 
for his benefit.” Also, the Eastern lines “have made 
every possible effort to popularize their passenger busi- 
ness,” having spent “substantial sums in advertising” 
while providing faster schedules and modern air-condi- 
tioned equipment. 

The carriers deny that any of their witnesses “freely 
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admitted,” as the commission put it, that the proposed 
increase would divert a number of passengers from the 
coaches. Likewise, the decision’s statement which “pur- 
ports to summarize” the testimony of Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, is called “somewhat 
abortive’ and “susceptible of misunderstanding.” In 
the former connection some of the witnesses “conceded 
that there might be some diversion, but they insisted 
that such diversion would be more than offset by restora- 
tion to Pullman cars, and that in the aggregate the pro- 
posal would result in very substantially increasing the 
passenger revenues of the Eastern carriers.” And, while 
Mr. Willard expressed doubt that the proposal would 
produce much, if any, net revenue for the B. & O., his 
testimony “does not impeach, nor was it intended to 
impeach in the slightest degree the testimony of officers 
of the three principal passenger carrying railroads of the 
country that the proposed increase will result in substan- 
tially increased passenger revenues. Mr. Willard’s tes- 
timony further supports the proposition that in any event 
the proposed increase is justified by the increased costs 
of furnishing passenger service.” 


The Two Opposition Witnesses 


“The report,” the brief next complains, “gives dis- 
proportionate emphasis to the testimony of two witnesses 
who opposed the carriers’ proposal.” John A. Hastings, 
the advocate of “postalized” fares, was called by the 
commission one who “for the last 15 years has been a 
close student” of railroad passenger service. Yet, the 
brief goes on, the commission does not mention that “he 
is in the cotton business and, at least so far as the record 
shows, never had any railroad or other transportation 
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experience whatsoever.” Salient points of the “postal 
ization” proposal are given as the brief leads up to a 
expression of its difficulty in understanding “why th 
views of the author of so fantastic a proposal concern 
ing a passenger fare structure are entitled to the prom- 
inent and favorable recital that is accorded to them in 
the commission’s report.” 

The second opposition witness—J. G. Daly, editor of 
the official organ of the United Commercial Travelers—- 
is found to have made it evident from his testimony that 
he represented only himself, having appeared without 
“canvass of his membership or consultation with the 
governing body of his association.” The “real reason” 
for Mr. Daly’s appearance is found by the railroads in 
his advocacy of mileage scrip books, “so that the in- 
crease will not fall upon the large users of the railroad, 
but upon the occasional users.” 


Passenger Revenues Not Improved 


The brief goes on with citations from the record to 
make its points that the trend of gross passenger rev- 
enues was not improved by the prescribed basis of fares; 
the net revenue results under the new fares have been 
increasingly unsatisfactory ; and the proposed fare basis 
would yield substantially greater revenues to the Eastern 
carriers. In discussing the “misapprehensions of law 
in the commission’s report” the brief asserts that, while 
ostensibly basing its finding on a violation of section 1, 
essentially the commission “has overruled the judgment 
of the Eastern carriers and has substituted its own, with 
respect to the fare structure which will provide the most 
net revenue.” In this the regulatory body “has disre- 
garded the customary transportation standards on the 
basis of which it has the power to condemn rates under 
section 1 of the act.” 


Precedent Against These Fare Decisions 


Among subsequent citations was “a most forceful 
statement on the subject” from Commissioner Porter’s 
dissent in Refined Petroleum Products in the Southwest, 
171 I. C. C. 381,454. Here also is the brief’s assertion 
that until the fare-cut decision the commission “had 
always flatly refused to require the railroads to publish 
competitive rates.” Later, after further citations on the 
interference-with-managerial-discretion idea, comes this 
observation: “To deny the railroads the right to make 
what, in the opinion of the commission, might in the 
light of experience prove to be mistakes is to deny them 
the right to make decisions, and thus to substitute pub- 
lic management for private management.” 

The commission’s invocation of section 15a is similarly 
answered with citations and arguments, after which the 
brief goes on to speculate on “how unfortunate the pro- 
cedure and effect might become” if there be a relaxation 
of the tradition that the findings of the commission, sit- 
ting in a quasi-judicial capacity, “must be supported by 
evidence.” The regulatory body, it is suggested, should 
not supply the void or vacuum in evidence on one side 
of a proposition “by giving weight to the personal pre- 
dilections or independent views of its own members.” 
The record of the present proceeding is called “note- 
worthy and overwhelming” when “weighed and adjudged 
according to these principles.” 

The brief closes with a tabulation of the salient points 
of evidence in support of the fare increase, which, ex- 
cept “to the extremely doubtful extent” indicated in the 
remainder of the brief, “stands unchallenged in the 
record.” 
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R. F’.. C. Loan Bill Hits Snag 


La Follette, Wheeler and Wagner will oppose measure 
if carriers go through with wage reductions 


HAT railroad management will insist upon going 

! through with its wage-cut plans became evident 

in Washington this week despite the fact that the 
proposal stimulated strong opposition in the upper branch 
of the Congress to the Wagner-Steagall RFC rail loan 
bill. The issue of wage reductions was thrust into the 
limelight on Capitol Hill for the first time on May 16, 
when Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, having just re- 
turned from a week-end cruise as the guest of President 
Roosevelt, rose in the Senate and denounced the rail- 
roads for proposing to cut wages 15 per cent at the 
same time that they were asking for the enactment of a 
more liberal RFC rail loan bill. Senator La Follette 
was immediately joined by such Senate leaders as 
Wheeler, Truman, Wagner, McAdoo, Hatch and Mc- 
Carran, all of whom said they would oppose the bill as 
long as the railroads persisted in their present wage 
reduction policy. 

From railroad management, speaking through Presi- 
dent J. J. Pelley of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, came the assertion that “The fairy tale to the 
effect that the basic reason for the desperate financial 
situation of the railroads is an excessive burden of debt 
and interest charges has once more been presented to the 
United States Senate.” 


Eccles Suggests Suspending Last Year’s Increases 


At the White House the President, at his press con- 
ference on May 13, would make no comment on the 
wage cut, saying that it was going through the usual 
legal process. Meanwhile, Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Eccles, speaking at the New Jersey Bankers Asso- 
ciation Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., suggested that 
“It would also help to bring about a constructive adjust- 
ment if the added wage costs imposed on the railroads 
in 1937 were to be suspended until such time as railroad 
traffic will justify them.” 

On Capitol Hill Representative Drew of Pennsylvania 
introduced a bill, H.R. 10651, which would set up a 
Federal Director of Transportation and an Emergency 
Transportation Control Committee whose duty it would 
be to co-ordinate and unify existing rail transportation 
facilities and to aid generally in the work of rehabili- 
tating the financial structure of the railroads. On the 
Senate side, the banking and currency committee de- 
cided to hold further hearings on the Wagner-Steagall 
bill so that labor and the railroads may present their 
views regarding the wage cut while the House banking 
and currency committee received unanimous consent to 
take up on May 20 the House version of the RFC rail 
loan bill with a two-hour debate limit. 

Just as the Senate convened on May 16, Senator La 
Follette asked the indulgence of the Senate while he 
briefly discussed the question of the pending 15 per 
cent reduction in wages. The Senator took pains to 
point out to his colleagues that this wage reduction an- 
nouncement comes “at a time when there is pending in 
beth the House of Representatives and in the Senate 
lecislation designed to afford to the railroads substantial 
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loans through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation.” 
He then pointed out that at the time that the wage in- 
creases were granted last October it was estimated that 
the railroads’ wage bill would be increased by $130,- 
000,000 a year. He then asserted that through reduc- 
tions of forces and further extension of part-time em- 
ployment, the total railroad wage bill has fallen until at 
the end of last year it was less than the amount that it 
was before the increases were granted. 


Cites Low Railway Wages 


Senator La Follette next told his listeners that “in my 
judgment, the proposal to reduce the wages of employees 
at this time is not justified. In the first place, contrary 
to widespread propaganda, railroad wages are not high. 
In the second place, the railways cannot be saved either 
by increases in freight rates or by decreases in wages 
so long as their outmoded and indefensible debt structure 
remains unchanged. In my opinion, the railroads are 
not suffering from high wages, or from inadequate 
freight or passenger rates; primarily their difficulty re- 
sults from their long practice of floating more and more 
bonds and from their failure to retire their bonds.”’ 

The Senator then gave his fellow-members the pre- 
vailing wages for track and roadway section men on 
representative roads of the country, citing such figures as 
21% cents an hour or $1.70 for an eight-hour day on 
the Atlantic Coast Line; 27 cents an hour on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; 39 cents on the Baltimore 
& Ohio; 26 cents on the Central of Georgia; 35 cents on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 32 cents on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 30 cents on the 
Denver & Salt Lake ; 25 cents on the Florida East Coast: 
30 cents on the Illinois Central ; 30 cents on the Missouri 
Pacific ; 23 cents on the Mississippi Central ; 31 cents on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas; 24 cents on the Norfolk 
& Southern; 33 cents on the St. Louis-San Francisco; 
and 30 cents on the Southern Pacific. 

Using the figures of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Wisconsin Senator pointed out that there 
were 159,000 railway employees in the year 1937 who 
earned $73 per month or less; there were 206,000, or 
18.5 per cent of all railway workers, who earned $80 
per month or less; 236,000 or 21.2 per cent of the total 
who earned $90 per month or less; 291,000, or 26.1 per 
cent of the total, who earned $100 per month or less; 
585,000, or 52.5 per cent of the total, who earned $150 
per month or less; and 879,000, or 79 per cent of the 
total, who earned under $175 per month. The Senator 
thought that “it is generally conceded that the railway 
maintenance-of-way employees are the lowest paid group 
in the railway industry although they represent approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of all of the workers employed in the 
industry.” 

Senator La Follette next turned to the contrast be- 
tween the “increasing productivity of the railway worker” 
and the “decrease in the productivity of the invested 
dollar” in the railway industry. He then cited a quota- 
tion from the commission’s decision in Ex Parte 123, 
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when it said that “The effect of efficiency of operation, 
and better mechanical equipment has been to increase 
railroad productivity per worker.” “In other words,” 
the Senator asserted, “for each dollar paid in interest 
in 1920 the employees were paid $7.73 in wages. This 
ratio in 1936 had dropped to $3.84. The ratio of em- 
ployees’ compensation to interest payments during this 
period had been reduced by more than one-half.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. La Follette, the percentage of revenues 
required for interest had increased 54.2 per cent. 

“It seems to me,” he declared, “that these facts show 
conclusively that the railroad debt has become an in- 
creasingly heavy burden from the viewpoint of the 
employee, from the viewpoint of the revenue freight 
hauled by the railroads, and from the viewpoint of the 
total operating revenues. In my opinion, it is impossible 
to reduce wages sufficiently or to raise freight rates 
adequately to put the railroads on a sound financial basis 
so long as this debt burden with its interest requirements 
is permitted to stand. A reduction of railroad wages 
will not cure this condition and if it is cured, as it must 
eventually be cured, by putting the railroads through 
financial reorganization, then wage reductions will not 
be necessary. 

At this point in the discussion, Senator Hatch of New 
Mexico interrupted to say that “Another distressing 
situation in the case of some of the railroads of the West, 
according to reports I have received, is that at the very 
same time it is proposed to reduce wages, the railroads 
are even now continually laying off and discharging more 
and more employees, and the purchasing power of the 
employees whom they are now laying off is absolutely 
stopped.” Senator Hatch then asked his colleagues “If 
relief is granted to the railroads from the public credit, 
are the railroads willing to cooperate by increasing or 
maintaining the level of wages and by ceasing to discharge 
men ?” 


Threats to Loan Bill 


Senator La Follette then declared that if the railroads 
were going to persist in cutting wages and discharging 
men, he would do all in his power to oppose the present 
RFC rail loan bill. Senator Truman joined in the debate 
by informing the Senate that he agreed with the Senator 
from Wisconsin and went on to say that “if the rail- 
roads had informed the committee which worked on the 
legislation which is now pending that a wage reduction 
was part of the program the proposed legislation would 
not have been introduced.” 

Answering a query from Senator Maloney of Con- 
necticut, Senator La Follette declared that he did not 
even regard the present bill as a solution of the railroad 
problem. Senator Maloney agreed with the Senator. 
Senator Hatch then referred to the Pettengill bill and 
said that he had been urged to support it on the ground 
that it would remove discriminations against the railroads 
and permit them to employ more men. In the face of 
the things the Senator from Wisconsin had just told 
him, Senator Hatch wondered whether he had any right 
“to believe that if we should grant the railroads legisla- 
tion such as is requested in the Pettengill bill, more 
men would be employed. or wages would be maintained.” 

Senator McCarran of Nevada, author of the train- 
length-limit bill, assured Senator La Follette that he 
“would have much support in the Senate of the United 
States. For one, I propose to lend my efforts in every 
way to carrying out that very policy.” 

At the next session of the Senate on May 17, Senator 
McAdoo of California interrupted Senator Neely of West 
Virginia to inform the Senate that as a member of the 
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banking and currency committee he could testify that it 
was not contempiated that the credit which the bill pro- 
posed to allow the RFC to extend to the railroads would 
result in an application on their part for a reduction in 
the wages of their employees. He went on to say that he 
would not support the bill if it would result in a wage 
reduction for the railroad employees. In Senator 
McAdoo’s opinion, “the scale of wages on the railroads 
is already as low as it should possibly be.” 


Wage Move a “Surprise” 


Senator Wagner of New York for whom the bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Truman of Missouri, 
told the Senate that at the hearing before his committee 
on the bill, no reference was made to the proposed 15 
per cent wage reduction with the result that no member 
of the committee was informed of the contemplated action 
on the part of railroad management. The New Yorker 
then stated that he would “resist any effort to use the 
credit of the United States for the purpose of paying 
interest, perhaps, or something else, on a debt structure, 
while at the same time permit the railroads to utilize 
the occasion to take purchasing power out of the pockets 
of the wage earners by decreasing their wages.” 

Senator Wheeler then gave the Senate a little “history” 
of the bill, stating that although the brotherhoods had 
come to him requesting subsidies for the roads, he had 
opposed such grants and had agreed to nothing more 
than was incorporated in the present bill. He also said 
that at the time of the rail conferences at which the 
present legislation was decided upon, nothing was said 
with reference to wage reductions, although it was in the 
mind of everyone and has been generally discussed in the 
public press. Senator Wheeler then told his hearers that 
he was opposed to the wage cut and that he “was never 
enthusiastic for this RFC lending legislation.” 

As a result of this outburst of opposition to the bill 
in the light of the proposed wage reductions, Senator 
Wagner decided to hold further hearings on the bill. On 
May 18, the Senate banking and currency committee 
heard representatives of various bondholders’ reorganiza- 
tion committees and representatives of the commercial 
banks object to the provision in the bill giving the RFC 
power to foreclose on collateral held as security for loans 
to railroads. Appearing in opposition to the provision 
were Col. H. W. Anderson, co-receiver of the Seaboard 
Air Line, who represented several bondholders’ commit- 
tees; Elihu Root, Jr., representing the first and refund- 
ing mortgage holders of the Rock Island; and Paul D. 
Miller, representing several commercial banks in New 
York City and Boston which hold notes of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. Their testimony followed the 
same lines as that given before the House banking and 
currency committee and which was reported in last 
week’s issue of Railway Age. Jesse Jones also appeared 
and presented the same arguments as he gave the House 
committee last week. 


Section 77 Called Hindrance to Reorganization 


While Mr. Jones was discussing the pending bill, he 
was asked about the prospects of reorganizing the Rock 
Island, to which query he answered that he did not be- 
lieve the road could be reorganized now unless the 
creditors were willing to take stock instead of bonds. 
Discussing loans that have already been made to various 
roads, Mr. Jones said that had the RFC known that it 
would be prevented from realizing in its collateral, it 
would never have made those loans. The RFC Chair- 
man also told the committee that in his opinion, “we 
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won't get any railroad reorganizations until Section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act is amended.” He cited the fact 
that 33 per cent of a given class of securities can hold 
up a reorganization as a real impediment, and Senator 
McAdoo added that he believed Section 77 was a real 
hindrance to reorganization. Chairman Jones reiterated 
his belief that his corporation would not make many 
loans at this time unless the financial skies get consider- 
ably brighter. After a short executive session,.the com- 
mittee decided to hold further hearings at the call of the 
chairman in order to let labor and management give their 
versions of the proposed wage reduction. 


Pelley Answers La Follette 


President Pelley, in commenting on the speech of 
Senator La Follette and others in the Senate, declared 
that “Within recent months the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after long and exhaustive study, said, ‘evi- 
dence tends strongly to show that the major cause of 
the unsatisfactory financial condition of the railroads as 
a whole is not to be found in excessive fixed charges’.” 
He went on to point out that the Splawn committee 
report seconded the commission’s statement by saying 
that the “reduction of the fixed-charge burden is not a 
cure for basic railroad ills.” 

“Yet in spite of these recent and authoritative opin- 
ions,” he said, “the country hears again that ‘it is the 
financial structure of the railroads, the crumbling and 
ancient debt incubus, which is dragging down the rail- 
roads.’ The facts about this general misconception are 
matters of record, not opinion. According to the govern- 
ment’s valuation, the railroads are worth billions more 
than the total amount for which they are capitalized. 
The present fixed charges of the railroads are less, in 
proportion both to total investment and to revenues, 
than in the years of greatest railroad prosperity. It is 
neither fair nor accurate, therefore, to say, or to imply, 
that solution of the nation’s transportation problem can 
be achieved by ‘putting the railroads through financial 
reorganization’.” 

Continuing his statement, Mr. Pelley asserted that 
“any notion that a wage reduction can be avoided by re- 
ducing fixed charges is disproved by the fact that during 
the first quarter of this year 64 Class I railroads failed 
to earn their operating expenses and taxes. Among 
these are many roads in bankruptcy where the payment 
of interest has been suspended. It is the opinion of 
those who have given the greater part of their lives to the 
business of railroading that the solution for the diffi- 
culties of the railroads lies in the direction of increased 
traffic, equality of opportunity and treatment for all 
forms of transportation, a fair and adequate spread be- 
tween railroad income and outgo and a cessation of 
expensive and restrictive legislation.” 


Proposed Emergency Control Act 


Representative Drew’s bill is called the “Emergency 
Transportation Control Act of 1938.” It would set up 
a Federal Director of Transportation and an Emergency 
Transportation Control Committee of seven members 
whose duties it would be to co-ordinate rail facilities of 
all kinds and promote the financial reorganization of 
those carriers now in the process of reorganization. 
The Director would also be charged with the duty to 
provide other means of improving conditions surround- 
ing transportation in all its competing forms. To finance 
this, the bill would force every common carrier railroad 
and every common and contract carrier by motor vehicle 
to collect and pay into the “emergency transportation 
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finance fund” an amount equal to 10 per cent of all 
amounts collected for all services performed in connec- 
tion with the transportation, handling, and storage of 
commodities. These amounts would be in addition to 
the regular charges and would be designated as the 
Federal emergency surcharge. An Emergency Trans- 
portation Loan Board is also set up which would make 
loans to those carriers which were unable to meet their 
fixed charges and taxes. At the end of each quarter, the 
Board may distribute to the carriers unencumbered bal- 
ances in the fund on the basis of the mileage operated 
by each carrier during the quarter, as certified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Senator Wheeler, from the committee on Interstate 
Commerce, first favorably reported and later had re- 
committed S. 3876, the land grant rate bill. As reported 
it had an amendment which would insure the government 
reduced rates on men, officers, or personnel in any branch 
of the military or naval service and military and naval 
property. Chairman Lea of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce has introduced a similar 
bill, H.R. 10620, which would accomplish the same pur- 
pose of making the government pay the going commercial 
rate on its shipments on land grant roads. His bill con- 
tains the provision that Congress reserves the right at 
any time to prescribe such charges as it deems advisable 
for such government transportation. Senator Wheeler 
introduced his bill upon the request of the commission, 
but has said that he favored its early enactment. 


Lightweight Box Cars 


For the Union Pacific 
A COMPLETELY welded underframe and the use 


of high-tensile corrosion-resistant low-alloy steel 

are the important features in a 50-ton lightweight 
box car recently completed at the Johnstown car shops 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, the first in a series 
of 50 to be built for delivery to Union Pacific. The car 
has a net weight of 36,900 Ib., or 8,300 Ib. less than that 
of the 1937 standard A. A. R. box car, which weight 
reductions has largely been accomplished through the 
use of Mayari R, Bethlehem’s low-alloy steel. This steel 
is used throughout the entire car, except in the center 
sill, which is made of openhearth carbon steel, and a 
few miscellaneous parts. 

Based on a capacity of 3,735 cu. ft., the car has a 
light weight of 9.88 lb. per cu. ft. The ratio of maxi- 
mum revenue load to tare weight is 78.2 per cent. The 
revenue space corresponds to that of the regular type 
box car, 40 ft. 6 in. long, 9 ft. 2 in. wide, and 10 ft. 
minimum height from floor to roof at the side of the car. 

Except for its fully welded construction, the bolster, 
which is a box section, is similar to the A. A. R. stand- 
ard design. Back-stop and draft lugs as well as the 
striking members are likewise of Bethlehem’s completely 
welded design. The crossties are formed from pressed 
pans, welded in position, while the cross bearers consist 
of rolled I-beams with holes punched in the web to re- 
duce the weight. These I-beams have comparatively thin 
web and wide heavy flanges. Pressed diagonal braces, 
of a type similar to the A. A. R. standard design, are 
welded in position. 

Mayari R sheets, 0.05 in. thick, are used for the roof, 
which otherwise is of the conventional riveted construc- 
tion. Sheets of the same material and the same gage are 
also used for the sides. The side sheets are stiffened 
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with pressed Z-shaped posts, while the corner posts con- 
sist of pressed W-shaped members. Side sills and side 


plates are of the usual A. A. R. design, although of - 


reduced thickness due to the high strength of the ma- 
terial used. The ends, built of Mayari R steel and fur- 
nished by the Union Metal Products Company, are the 
two-piece Dreadnaught type of corrugated construction, 
with welded joints riveted at the end sill and corner 
posts. 

The car is lined throughout with standard tongue-and- 
grooved fir lining on the side and %g¢-in. plywood in 
the ceiling. Fir tongue-and-grooved flooring is used ex- 
cept at the door opening where Bagac (a Philippine hard- 
wood) flooring is employed to give additional strength 
and wear resistance. The doors are of corrugated de- 
sign, furnished by the Youngstown Steel Door Com- 
pany, and made of openhearth copper-bearing steel with 
some high-tensile steel details. 

All safety appliances are of openhearth carbon steel. 
AB brakes are used, with cast-metal reservoirs and 
standard A. A. R. brake beams of openhearth steel. The 
trucks are of the spring-plankless type, with double-truss 
high-tensile cast-steel side frames and bolsters conform- 
ing to A. A. R. requirements. The car is equipped with 
Bethlehem one-wear wrought-steel wheels weighing 570 
lb. apiece, compared with 750 lb. for the usual freight- 
car wheel, an aggregate weight saving of 1,440 Ib. for 
the car. Each of the two trucks has a total weight of 
6,800 Ib., while the underframe weighs 6,575 Ib. 


New Books ecco 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, by Harry Henig. 300 
pages. 8% in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Published by 
Columbia University Press, New York. Price $3. 

This treatise is a great deal more than the chronological record 

of the successes and failures of a labor union; it is a careful, 

readable history of the special problems of railroad labor and 
the ever-increasing federal regulation enacted to meet them. 

Thus it constitutes a clear, easy reference for the man who 

seeks to investigate the record of railroad labor laws, starting 

with the ineffectual Erdman Act of 1890, and progressing 
through the war time period of federal control to the present 

Railway Labor Act. Each law is summarized, its fate in the 

courts described and its effect on the membership of unions in 

general pointed out. 
Within this framework of legislative history the story of the 
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50-Ton Capacity Box Cars 
Built by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company for the 
Union Pacific 


railway clerks’ brotherhood is told succinctly and with gratifying 
fairness. The author, a professor at the University of Cincin- 
nati, is in constant contact with the brotherhood’s headquarters 
in that city. Briefly, the story is one of a feeble and precarious 
struggle for existence from birth in 1899 until federal control, 
when railroad unionism was given tremendous impetus. Then 
it relates the comparative decline in strength after abrogation 
of the so-called National Agreement in 1921, followed by a 
slow growth in membership accompanied by a much greater in- 
crease in prestige. Finally, the depression period is a tale of 
fluctuating membership rolls, together with an intensification of 
power, backed by federal labor legislation. 

The history of the clerks’ group is particularly interesting be- 
cause of the peculiar character of its membership. On the one 
hand, it has sought jurisdiction over the “white collar” office 
workers, a group noted for their timidity and suspicion of labor 
organization. On the other hand, it enrolls freight handlers and 
other manual workers. This lack of homogeneity in member- 
ship has naturally brought with it special problems. Further- 
more, as is the case with the telegraphers’ union, the brotherhood 
had to employ a special technique in organizing isolated station 
agents and assistants, as contrasted with the methods of in- 
dustrial unions in indoctrinating concentrated masses of workers. 

A discussion of the sources of wage data, statistics on the 
union’s membership and other relevant notes are included in an 
appendix. 


The Evolution of Railways, by Charles E. Lee. 64 pages. 8% 
in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Railway 
Gazette, London, Eng. Price 2s. 6d. 


The term “railway,” as it appears in the title of this work, is 
employed in its literal sense, for Mr. Lee’s little treatise is 
really an authoritative, exhaustive history of the birth and 
early childhood of track. He has delved into that little-known 
period of “rail-ways” and “tram-ways” covered only by wood- 
cuts in the libraries of antiquarians and given but cursory, and 
often erroneous, comment by previous histories of railroading. 

In the process, the author has “de-bunked” several of the 
“facts” hitherto paraded by historians. For example, he has 
exploded for all time the belief that the so-called “plate-way,” 
or grooved run-way for flat-tired wheels, preceded the combina- 
tion of plain rail and flanged wheel. Again, in discussing an 
interesting old relic of a 16th century mining car and wooden 
track now resting in a Berlin museum, he points out that the 
one-rail switch, which others have thought to be incomplete, is 
actually a single-movable “point” which is moved from rail to 
rail, serving equally well for either direction. 

This book throws a penetrating light on the early mining 
tram-way developments in Great. Britain, which period con- 
stitutes a kind of Dark Ages in railroad lore, and contains some 
startling revelations on early ingenuity. Chapters on iron rail 
development and specialized track-work complete the book. 
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A Communication... 


Inadequate Truck Taxes 
Bring Highway Crisis in Mo. 


Cotumsia, Mo. 
To THE EpitTor: 


The following editorial appeared in a recent issue of the Kan- 
sas City Times: 


A recent check of the Missouri highway department income revealed 
that the average truck is paying less in license fees than the average pas- 
senger car. This is a rather startling discovery when one considers that 
a small 2-ton truck may. carry a load of five tons. It is the extremely 
heavy loads that do most of the damage to highways and yet they are 
paying only a small part of the costs. 

The fact that a large number of trucks are not paying their way is 
apparent to the department, which is in serious need of more funds. his 
is responsible for a growing demand for legislation to increase the tax 
on trucks in line with the charges made in other states, particularly on 
contract haulers who now escape all charges in Missouri except the ordi- 
nary license fee. 


Here is what a contract hauler would pay for operating a 2-ton truck 
in Missouri and in the surrounding states: 


Missouri—$18 license fee. Nothing else. 


Iowa—$40 plus a 4-cent-a-mile tax for trucks with pneumatic tires. 
For solid tires the mileage tax is doubled. 


Kansas—$40 license and permit fee with a ton-mile tax for long hauls. 


Illinois—$124.50, all but $12 being in the special fee charged to public 
carriers and contract haulers alike. 


Arkansas—$85 license and special fee plus a 4 per cent gross receipts 
tax. 


The increase in fees for a 5-ton truck in the same states is as follows: 
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The trucks classed as common carriers pay an additional fee in Mis- 
souri, $25 for a 2-ton truck and $135 for a 5-ton truck. This does not 
equal the charge against similar public carriers in the surrounding states. 


It is hard to see the justice of permitting the vehicles that are most 
damaging to the highways to escape with the smaller tax. But that is 
being done in Missouri. A recent survey completed by the highway de- 
partment calls for important changes in the method of taxing these car- 
riers. It brought ot the fact that 45 per cent of the highway use may 
be charged to trucks and busses when use is computed on a ton-mile basis 
(the mileage traveled by a car multiplied by its weight). These trucks 
and busses, however, pay only 29 per cent of the income of the depart- 
ment. This should be an appropriate time for a proposal to readjust this 
tax load in keeping with the use of the highway. 


Truck Competition Cause of R. R. Crisis 


If the country’s railroads are today facing the gravest finan- 
cial crisis in their history, the solution of which is seriously per- 
plexing President Roosevelt and Congress, no other one thing is 
so much responsible for this situation as the competition of the 
thousands of trucks which have been heavily subsidized at the 
taxpayers’ expense from the inception of the nation’s highway 
system, and which, as the above editorial points out, are enjoy- 
ing an unusually unfair advantage in Missouri. Years ago the 
railroads were compelled to pay for their rights of way, and to 
build their own tracks, and have maintained them ever since at 
a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars annually, while the 
trucks have used the highways largely at the taxpayers’ expense 
and, having been free most of the time to charge whatever rates 
they pleased, their competition to the railroads has been as dead- 
ly as it has been unfair. 

However, I am submitting this comment to the Railway Age 
not so much in the interest of the railroads as in that of the 
general public, and especially of our farmers. Here in Missouri 
(and this is equally true in other states) our major highways 
are being rapidly pounded to pieces by hundreds of ponderous 
trucks which increasingly endanger the lives of motorists, and 
it is high time that our taxpayers were asking themselves where 
the money is to come from to rebuild these highways, once this 
work of destruction becomes complete. On such highways as 
No. 40 which carries the brunt of truck traffic between St. Louis 
and Kansas City this day of reckoning is not far distant—many 
crews are constantly on the job repairing places where this great 
highway has crumbled, and once this disintegration manifests 


itself it keeps on spreading, for it is impossible to soundly knit 
the new concrete into the old. 


Farm-to-Market Roads Neglected 


No wonder that the extension of our farm-to-market roads is 
being neglected when more and more and more of the available 
funds are required to repair the major highways. At this time 
we have approximately 100,000 miles of common dirt roads in 
Missouri that have been left out of the deal, and because of the 
growing repair costs on the major highways their improvement 
is becoming increasingly remote, and yet from the inception of 
our highway system the farmers who live upon these dirt roads 
have contributed their share of road funds in the gasoline tax 
and in motor license fees, and are continuing to do so. 

If business conditions should become normal during the next 
year or two, as all of us hope, we will face an impossible situa- 
tion in the above premises—first, the final crumbling of the major 
highways will take place almost over night, and second, the re- 
sulting congestion will be such that motorists will take their 
lives in their hands to venture upon the highways. What an 
astounding situation that as a nation we should have invested 
billions of dollars in a great highway system without providing 
that the users of this system shall be required to contribute ade- 
quately and fairly to its maintenance! 

Originally the highways were built for the motorist, and not 
for the heavy trucks that have appropriated them for private 
profit, and confined to motor cars their repair costs would have 
been negligible, and how shortsighted have been the policies both 
of the government and the state highway departments in this 
respect ! 

Meanwhile, how is the ever increasing operation of trucks 
coming out of the wash for farmers in other respects here in 
Missouri? Before the trucks entered the picture the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association was operating more than 300 flourishing 
local livestock shipping associations which marketed the farmers’ 
livestock at actual cost, and these activities produced two very 
constructive results—first, the various co-operative livestock com- 
mission companies at such great central livestock markets as 
East St. Louis, South St. Joseph and Omaha, returned several 
million dollars in earnings to the participating farm organization 
members, and second, the volume which these co-operatives han- 
dled was expanding so rapidly that they were beginning to have a 
marked effect in stabilizing livestock prices at these markets. 

But today all this is changed—only a few of the local live- 
stock shipping associations remain, while the central market co- 
operative commission companies are struggling to exist, whereas 
formerly they returned hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually to the farm members in earnings. And, generally speak- 
ing, do the trucks haul livestock for less money? No, at most 
points they merely meet the rail rates, or approximately so, and 
thus the only thing the farmer has gained is that they “save 
trouble” by loading livestock on the farm, but as farmers look 
back, has not this convenience cost them hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and dealt co-operative marketing a blow from which 
it will never recover? 


Taxpayers Need the Railroads 


This leaves out of account the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in decreased taxes which the railroads are paying in most 
states as their properties have depreciated in value, and. the most 
of this money went to the support of the rural schools, and to 
help defray the cost of county government! 

What I am hoping is that here in Missouri and in other states 
farmers will take the lead in demanding that those who use the 
highways shall contribute adequately to their maintenance, for 
failing to do this not only will less and less funds be available 
for building farm-to-market roads, but the day is close at hand 
when our great highways will be a wreck with no money in sight 
with which to rebuild them! 


WILLIAM HirrH, 
Publisher, The Missouri Farmet: 
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Says Roads Don't 
Need More Money 


McNear thinks carriers would 
earn plenty if they would 
reduce their labor costs 


Railroads do not need greater revenues; 
what they need to do is to decrease ex- 
penses and thus “obtain proper benefit from 
the 9 billion dollars of improvements made 
since 1914 and from the reduced employ- 
ment and train operation thereby made 
possible.” Such is the opinion on the rail- 
road situation expressed by George P. Mc- 
Near, Jr., president of the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western, in his annual report to stock- 
holders. Continuing he added: 

“The railroads offer really good jobs and 
comparatively steady employment for those 
actually needed. The elimination of pre- 
ferred groups with ‘feather bed’ rules and 
working conditions would make for a much 
more wholesome condition. Then, not only 
some but all employees would be disposed 
to work for the good of the industry, and 
do a day’s work for a day’s pay. Much 
of the freight traffic now lost would be re- 
stored by the lower rates and improved 
service thus made possible.” 

Mr. McNear believes “that there are 
wonderful opportunities for people with 
initiative to acquire some of these cheap 
railroad securities, join with others who 
already have a position in them, and take 
an active interest in management. There 
are many capable people in other industries 
who have shown they know how to get re- 
sults and who should be attracted by these 
opportunities. Many managements would 
be found who were entirely willing to co- 
operate and only in need of some encour- 
agement; others might be found who were 
discouraged and who could suggest nothing 
but obstacles and the years of experience 
which are necessary to understand the cus- 
toms and complex features of the railroad 
business. 

“The newcomers would find that there 
is no mystery in running a railroad. It does 
not require years and years of experience; 
it is a simple, attractive, cash business with 
comparatively little risk at present prices 
if properly managed.” 

Operating conditions, revenues and ex- 
penses of 1914 are contrasted with those of 
1937. Total employees in 1914 are given 
at 1.6 million and 1.1 million in 1937, but, 
it is pointed out, total compensation of em- 
ployees increased from 1.3 billion dollars 
in 1914 to practically 2 billions in 1937 and 


hourly earnings advanced from 28 cents to 
75 cents. Mr. McNear declares that “con- 
fidence in the railroads cannot be restored 
until those in control of the properties do 
something about the wage bill.” Indicative 
of what his thoughts are in this connection 
is the following quotation: 

“The wages of government employees, 
generally, are not high. The government 
would not pay any locomotive engineer 
$4.37 per hour worked and permit him to 
work only 19 hours a week, as is now 
done on some fast passenger runs. On a 
48-hour week basis, this one job would 
cost $10,920 per annum.” 

Employees could not win a strike, Mr. 
McNear believes, “because of the compell- 
ing force of informed public opinion, which 
is supreme over loquacious or threatenting 
labor leaders. When conditions now exist- 
ing on the railroads are brought out into 
the open the public will quickly discern 
the injustices and demand a change. The 
public did this in the shopmen’s strike in 
1922 when it was informed, for example, 
that under rules and working conditions 
then existing several men, each of a dif- 
ferent craft, had to be used to do one man’s 
work in changing a locomotive generator. 
The public might go even further now and 
inquire why the managements had let the 
present wasteful conditions continue un- 
challenged for so long a time. Such an 
event would also serve to acquaint the em- 
ployees with the degree to which the pub- 
lic could, in case of necessity, get along 


with other forms of transportation and- 


would cause their leaders to be more rea- 
sonable hereafter in their demands.” 


Buffalo “Fan” Group Organized 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., announces 
that a new division of the society has been 
formed at Buffalo, N. Y. The chairman 
is R. H. Shapley and the secretary is J. 
M. Prophet, 3rd, 827 Delaware avenue, 
Buffalo. 


Perfect Shipping Month to be 
Featured in Broadcast 


Features of “Perfect Shipping Month” 
conducted during April by the National 
Association of Shippers’ Advisory boards 
will be summarized in a 15-minute radio 
program to be broadcasted on Monday eve- 
ning, May 23, at 8:15 p.m. (d.s.t.), over 
station WWSW,, Pittsburgh, Pa. Directed 
by Charles Donley, president of the as- 
sociation, the program will explain the 
background of the efforts to reduce loss 
and damage in railroad transport and will 
present some of the results of the cam- 
paign. 


Lundeen on Future 
of the Railroads 


Minnesota solon tells Senate 
Government ownership is 
the only way out 


During a discussion of the McCarran 
Civil Aeronautics Bill in the Senate on 
May 12, Senator Lundeen of Minnesota 
took a little time to inform his colleagues 
of the many ills that beset the railroad in- 
dustry. He began by warning the Sena- 
tors that “It must never happen again, as 
it did when the World War broke out, 
that private owners of our railways come 
to the nation and say, ‘We cannot operate 
the roads in this crisis. Now that the war 
is on—now that Uncle Sam needs us—we 
have fallen down and are unable to oper- 
ate.’’”’ He then went on to point out that 
if the country is not very careful, it will 
be in exactly the same position when and 
if another war comes. 

To buttress his position, he cited testi- 
mony of Jesse Jones, chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, before 
the House banking and currency commit- 
tee at a recent hearing on the new RFC 
rail loan bill, to the effect that “there are 
not more than four railroads in the United 
States now earning their fixed charges.” 
The Minnesota solon also quoted Mr. Jones 
as saying that on the basis of present earn- 
ings, there were not more than half a 
dozen railroads that could last a few years. 

Because of the straitened financial con- 
dition of most of the carriers of the coun- 
try, Senator Lundeen then proceeded to 
reason that the “railroad chiefs are either 
unwilling or unable to run the railroads 
of this country as they should be run.” 
Continuing, he said, “I cannot believe that 
they are unwilling to do so. Therefore, 
they must admit their inability to properly 
conduct the railway systems of. America. 
It seems to me that there is a conflict be- 
tween the managements of the roads and 
the stockholders and bondholders, and the 
managements of the roads are too much in- 
terested in their own welfare.” 

According to the Senator, there are two 
possible solutions to this problem and they 
have been repeatedly suggested in the pub- 
lic press. These solutions are either 4 
great consolidated privately-owned railroad 
monopoly or absolute outright government 
ownership. The Senator then told his 
hearers that he was unable to see how the 
investors in railway securities were ever 

(Continued on page 894) 
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Security Owners 
Form State Units 


National Conference acts on 
plan for decentralizing 
its activities 


A plan for decentralizing the activities 
of the National Conference of Investors 


through the formation of state committees - 


has been formulated by this organization. 
In the future, the functions of the national 
organization will be those of acting as a 
clearing house for the state units, co-ordi- 
nating their activities and representing 
them in matters of regulation, wages, rates 
and national legislation. The action taken 
by the conference, which is a national 
association of owners of railroad securities 
intended to afford a means of enabling 
security owners, and especially stock- 
holders, to protect their investments, is 
due to the severity of the railroad crisis. 
Under the plan, state units will decide 
upon their own policies and raise and ex- 
pend their own funds. The association 
now has a membership of 10,000 security 
holders and these members and their an- 
nual dues will be divided among the state 
organizations now being formed. 

The first important state committee to 
be formed is the Illinois committee, of 
which Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpora- 
tion and editor of the Railway Age, has 
accepted the chairmanship temporarily. In 
a letter to Robert E. Smith, chairman of 
the conference, commenting upon the rail- 
road situation and its security holders, Mr. 
Dunn said: “Reductions of gross earnings 
and increases of operating expenses and 
taxes have, on the railways of the country 
as a whole, reduced net income to less 
than nothing. Net income is what is left 
after paying fixed charges and is the only 
source of dividends on stock. Net income 
earned per share of stock in the seven years 
ending with 1937 averaged only 47 cents 
annually. The railways paid in taxes dur- 
ing these seven years an average of $3.54 
for each share of stock, or seven and one- 
half times as much as they earned for 
their stockholders. 

“It is plain that if this continues the 
value of the stock owned by almost all 
railway stockholders will be completely 
destroyed. The situation is a serious threat 
to private ownership. The stockholders 
are the real owners of the railroads, and 
private ownership cannot be maintained 
without private owners. The situation is 
also a serious menace to all the bond- 
holders. The net income earned for the 
stockholders is the only margin of safety 
that the bondholders have. It is the buffer 
that protects the bondholders from large 
or complete destruction of the value of 
the bonds. 

“The real railroad problem is, therefore, 
that of so rehabilitating the railroad indus- 
try financially as to enable it to earn a 
reasonable net income for its stockholders. 
_ “Experience has demonstrated conclus- 
vely that railway managements cannot 
alone save the stockholders and probably 
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E. T. Stotesbury Passes 


Edward Townsend  Stotesbury, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Reading, head of the 
banking firm of Drexel & Co., and 
senior partner of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., died at his home in Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., on May 16 at the age of 
89. Apart from long connection 
with the railroad industry as a 
financier, Mr. Stotesbury was di- 
rectly concerned with the field as 
president of the Reading Company 
between 1914 and 1918 and as chair- 
man of the board of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading (Reading Company 
since 1924) between 1914 and 1933. 
He became chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the road in the 
latter year. 











cannot alone save most of the bondhold- 
ers. The terrific pressure to which railway 
managements are subjected is illustrated by 
the fear of government, which caused them 
last year to agree to advances in wages 
amounting to about $135,000,000 annually. 
These advances amounted to almost $2.00 
a year for every share of stock out- 
standing. 

“If the railway investors are to save 
their investment they will have to organ- 
ize and help to save it themselves.” 


Annual Outing of New York Rail- 
road Club Slated for June 9 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its annual summer outing and golf tourna- 
ment on Thursday, June 9, at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. Charles 
A. Gill is president of the club, Frank J. 
Foley is general chairman of the outing 
and Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., is vice-chair- 
man. 


“Super Chief” Celebrates 
Second Birthday 


Huge birthday cakes were cut and served 
to passengers on the eastbound and west- 
bound “Super Chiefs of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe on May 12 in com- 
memoration of the second anniversary of 
the operation of these trains between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, Cal. More than 
19,000 passengers have traveled on the 
Super Chief since its inauguration. 


Grade Crossing Accidents in 
January 


Decreases in the month of January, this 
year, compared with the same month in 
1937, in the number of accidents at high- 
way-railroad grade crossings, and in the 
number of casualties resulting from such 
accidents, were shown in reports for that 
month received by the Safety Section, As- 
sociation of American Railroads. Grade 
crossing accidents in January, this year, 
totaled 378 compared with 458 in the same 
month in 1937. As a result of those acci- 
dents, 160 persons lost their lives in Janu- 
ary, compared with 170 in the same month 
last year, and 471 persons were injured in 
January, compared with 527, one year ago. 
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Congressman Lea speaks his 
mind on state control, rates, 


I. C. C., in Chicago talk 


If, in the effort to ameliorate the trans- 
portation problems of the country, govern- 
ment ownership were resorted to, “at best, 
it would be changing from one situation of 
difficulty to another of greater difficulty.” 
This was the opinion expressed by Con- 
gressman Clarence F. Lea, chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the House, speaking before the 
Western Railway Club at Chicago on May 
16. In answer to those who suggest gov- 
ernment ownership of the carriers, the 
speaker said further, “I cannot regard gov- 
ernment ownership as a solution of the 
problem.” Pointing out that such owner- 
ship means “political control,” that there 
is in government the tendency “to create 
needless jobs and unnecessary expense,” he 
was of the opinion that “it is impossible to 
take over a nation-wide business operation 
with one or two million employees with 
any practical hope of making a success of 
the effort.” 

Mr. Lea reminded his hearers that “there 
is no legislative formula that we can look 
to with complete confidence.” Concerning 
proposed loans to the carriers, he declared 
that they would only help to “tide over” 


until a more favorable time comes for deal- 
ing with the problem of “long-time better- 
ment.” “Putting financial institutions 


through the wringer,” at the present time 
of low prices, he dubbed a hardship that 
should not be encouraged, but accepted 
only as a last necessity, since “everybody 
recognizes that security and equity values 
are far below their intrinsic merit.” 

Mr. Lea, in discussing public opinion, 
stressed the fact that present day railroad 
management has the respect and confidence 
of the people, and deplored “the disposition 
in public life to attempt to characterize a 
whole group or class by the indefensible 
transgressions of a few notable offenders 
of such groups or classes.” 

“Co-ordination primarily means co-ordi- 
nation of rates,” the speaker outlined as 
the basic problem in dividing the traffic 
field among the various transport agencies 
which are at present competitive. Placing 
the regulation of these various agencies 
under one common regulatory body, he 
claimed, does not solve the problem alone, 
for “if we trust in regulation so far as 
the government is concerned, we must fol- 
low the logic of it to co-ordination of 
rates. That would mean that’ we must be 
bold enough to attempt, by rate adjust- 
ment, and by a more nearly universal ap- 
plication of reasonable rates, to assign to 
each transportation agency that traffic 
which it can carry to the best economic 
advantage.” In this connection, he added 
that there will always be a wide field in 
which the different agencies “may com- 
pete on a basis of reasonable rates,” pro- 
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G. O. P. Statesman 
Excoriates A. A. R. 


Watersubsidy defender detects 
mischief in people who don’t 
share his pet hobby 


Railroad legislative activities in general, 
and J. J. Pelley, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, in particular, 
were the “whipping-boys” for one of those 
“Congress - Should - Treat - the - Railroads- 
Fairly—But . . .” speeches which was in- 
serted in the appendix to the May 16 Con- 
gressional Record by Representative Fran- 
cis D. Culkin of New York. Mr. Culkin 
called his essay a reply to a letter in which 
Mr. Pelley took exception to remarks made 
by the New Yorker in the House on April 
28 “concerning the railroad disbursements 
for lobbying.” He was, however, particu- 
larly aroused over the railroad opposition 
to government subsidies for competing 
water lines, including the proposal to sub- 
sidize intercoastal carriers and the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Much of Mr. Culkin’s address was based 
on revelations of Senator Wheeler’s rail- 
way finance investigation, as reported in 
“Labor,” the organ of the railroad brother- 
hoods and in Railway Age; the former he 
called a publication which he has invaria- 
bly found “sane and factual,” while Rail- 
way Age is “an authoritative weekly of 
the railroad industry,” which gave a “dis- 
passionate” report of the Wheeler hearings. 

After an opening tribute to railroad la- 
bor, Mr. Culkin refers to Mr. Pelley as 
one who “was called from the presidency 
of the New Haven and made chief of this 
vast propaganda association,” a “gigantic 
task” with salary “in proportion”; for Mr. 
Pelley “who received $37,000 annually as 
president of the New Haven, now receives 
$60,000 a year as president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads.” And while 
on the subject of Mr. Pelley’s salary, Mr. 
Culkin thought it “interesting to note” that 
the A. A. R. president, while receiving such 
income, “is engineering a nation-wide prop- 
aganda to make the public believe that the 
railroad employees are receiving too much 
pay, and that their pay should be cut.” 

Next comes Mr. Culkin’s summary of 
the Wheeler revelations in connection with 
railway expenditures for association ac- 
tivities, as the New Yorker proceeds to 
emphasize the fact that he has “no quarrel 
with the railroads.” He does, however, 
object “to the lobbying tactics of Mr. Pel- 
ley’s group,” which hark back “to the old 
disgraceful days when the railroads con- 
trolled whole states and were sitting pretty 
in the nation’s capital . . . America’s com- 
fort, her very life is dependent upon the 
maintenance of transportation at fair cost 
and free from the interference of the strut- 
ting lobbyists who do a disservice both to 
the railroads and the public.” Evidence 
adduced by the Wheeler committee, Mr. 
Culkin goes on, shows that “there is no 
phase of national transportation that isn’t 
interfered with by the extremely pernicious 
and active Pelley lobby.” 

The subsequent complaint against rail- 
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way opposition to waterway subsidies is 
followed by an expression of Mr. Culkin’s 
view that the railroads “must be shorn 
of Wall Street influence and control,” and 
a plea for the abolition of “nepotism.” In 
the latter connection he goes on to say that 
the late Senator Couzens of Michigan 
“once made history by printing a list of 
salaries of railroad executives and their 
satellites . . . Some of the Class I roads 
are said to have had 10 floors of vice- 
presidents drawing approximately $25,000 
a year apiece. They got these jobs because 
they were the sons or sons-in-law of some 
influential officer, banker or stockholder. 
These parasites should be taken off the 
backs of the railroads and retrenchment 
should be made correcting these abuses. 
The suggestion by Mr. Pelley, with his 
$60,000 a year stipend, that the wages of 
railroad employees should be reduced is 
enough to make angels weep.” 

Mr. Culkin closes with a bit of advice 
to members of the House, who are told to 
“steel themselves against the influence of 
this vast, far-flung lobby, whose only pur- 
pose is to increase the cost of transporta- 
tion and ultimately secure for itself a mo- 
nopoly in that field. The railroads are es- 
sential to the continued development of the 
American continent, and for one I am will- 
ing to give them liberal consideration. I 
am unwilling, however, to saddle the Amer- 
ican people with the financial sins of their 
past, or return to the days when the rail- 
road lobby controlled both Congress and 
the State legislatures.” 


S. A. L. Locomotive Runs 20,049 
Miles in a Month 


Locomotive No. 249 of the Seaboard Air 
Line ran 20,049 miles during January, ac- 
cording to E. H. Roy, superintendent of 
motive power. During the month, the loco- 
motive, one of the road’s latest “Mountain” 
types, was at work pulling the Orange 
Blossom Special, limited train between 
New York and Florida, daily between 
Hermitage, Va., and Baldwin, Fla. 


Burlington “Fan” Tour 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy on 
May 22 will operate a rail “fan” tour from 
Chicago to Galesburg, IIl., featuring a Ful- 
ton County strip coal mine and the Gales- 
burg roundhouse and hump yard. Spon- 
sors of the excursion are the Model 
Builders’ Guild, the Railroad Club of Chi- 
cago, the Bell Telephone Camera Club, 
the Railway Locomotive and Historical 
Society, the Chicago Society of Model 
Engineers and the model railroad and 
model makers publications. 


North Western Inaugurates 
Rail-Water Cruises 


The Chicago & North Western on May 
28 will inaugurate summer rail trips com- 
bined with a 182-mile cruise on the upper 
Mississippi river. Under the plan, pas- 
sengers will use rail service to either Clin- 
ton, Iowa, or LaCrosse, Wis., and boat 
service on the Mississippi river between 
these points. The boat to be used, the 
Chief Blackhawk, is 65 ft. long and 17 ft. 
wide and will accommodate 100 persons, 
60 in cabins and 40 on deck. 
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Minority Report 
on Pettengill Bill 


Wheeler assails fourth-section 
repealer—Shipstead and 
Truman also sign 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce this week 
submitted to the Senate a minority report, 
signed by himself and Senators Truman of 
Missouri and Shipstead of Minnesota, in 
opposition to passage of the Pettengill bill 
to repeal the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act’s fourth sec- 
tion. The Senator’s opposition arguments 
occupied 30 of his report’s 72 pages, the 
remainder being given over to a reprinting 
of opposition testimony offered at the com- 
mittee hearings by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Joseph B Eastman and 
Major General T. Q. Ashburn, president 
of the government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, and of a letter sent to 
Chairman Wheeler by Thomas M. Wood- 
ward, vice-chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission. The majority report favoring 
passage of the measure was submitted last 
week by Senator Minton of Indiana, as 
reported in the Railway Age of May 14, 
page 848. 

Senator Wheeler outlined conditions 
existing before the enactment of an ef- 
fective fourth section, and thought it “safe 
to believe” that repeal would bring about 
a return of such discriminations. He 
pointed out that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted 85 per cent of 
the fourth-section applications and under- 
took to refute the railroad contention that 
the remaining 15 per cent were the more 
important. Also, he found no undue delay 
on the part of the regulatory body; nor 
does he think the relief-seeking procedure 
is cumbersome or unduly expensive for the 
carriers. Most of the costly tariff work, 
he adds, comes in situations where railroads 
with circuitous routes are seeking relief 
to meet rail competition. Furthermore the 
Senator denies that remaining sections of 
the act would afford adequate protection, 
contending that section 4 is “preventative” 
whereas section 3 is “remedial.” 

That section of the bill leaving the bur- 
den of proof on railroads to justify de- 
partures from the long-and-short-haul 
principle, Senator Wheeler calls “mean- 
ingless,” as he proceeds in turn to argue 
that the railroads are not now unduly re- 
stricted and to discuss “water carriers and 
the fourth section.” Finally he denies that 
repeal would have any important effect on 
railway revenues or employment and _ finds 
it “significant” that in the President’s re- 
cent railway message to Congress “repeal 
of the long-and-short-haul clause was not 
suggested as a means for the relief of rail- 
roads.” 

The report opens with a brief discussion 
of the beginnings of the fourth section and 
the “continued abuse” which led to the 
1910 and 1920 amendments. Repeal, in 


the opinion of Mr. Wheeler, “would con- 
ceivably mean the return of the rates which 
Congress sought to prevent in a 33-year 
fight on the subject.” 
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relief applications granted under the pres- 
ent set-up the report refers to an “im- 
partial study” which failed to reveal facts 
supporting the railroad contention that “the 
important 15 per cent are denied.” Next 
there is a discussion of the time consumed 
in making fourth-section decisions, wherein 
it is pointed out that in 1936 more than 90 
per cent of the cases were disposed of 
within an average of 34.6 days after the 
date of filing. Also, the 306 applications 
based on water competition, which were 
filed between 1930 and 1937, were disposed 
of in an average of 150.6 days—and while 
“some may regard” the latter as “unneces- 
sarily slow, it must be remembered that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission acts 
in a quasi legislative capacity and its orders 
or decisions in the world of traffic assume 
a quasi judicial character.” 

The discussion of costly tariff work ends 
with the suggestion that the long-and- 
short-haul provision “is the most effective 
means afforded by the present Interstate 
Commerce Act for the prevention of cir- 
cuitous hauling and the consequent waste 
and dissipation of carriers’ revenues.” 
The “interference-with-managerial-discre- 
tion” argument is dismissed with a charac- 
terization of it as “the old cry of ‘rugged 
individualism’ ”—the plea of those “who 
refuse to recognize utilities as being af- 
fected with a public interest.” 

Continuing, Senator Wheeler finds the 
basis of the long-and-short-haul clause in the 
“fundamental principle that every commu- 
nity is entitled to have the benefit of its 
location”; and he warns that to repeal it 
“would be to revert to the jungle method 
of rate determination.” Such action would 
destroy “the protection afforded the public 
from discriminatory rates and the protec- 
tion afforded the railroads from ruinous 
rail competition.” Discussing the question 
of whether the present provision unduly 
restricts railroads, the report suggests that 
if the railroads are placed at a disadvantage 
with other carriers, Congress should place 
a similar restriction on highway and water 
lines. It goes on, however, to suggest that 
the present absence of such restrictions on 
them gives those competing agencies no 
advantage. 

The contention that the change proposed 
by the Pettengill bill is merely procedural 
is called “absurd,” as the report goes on to 
cite testimony of representatives of water 
carriers “as well as impartial observers” 
who predicted that repeal “would destroy 
any system of water carriage that this 
country presently enjoys.” Also, “enact- 
ment would, of course, destroy the means 
of livelihood for over 100,000 employed by 
Intercoastal shipping interests.” It is the 
chairman’s further view that no new traffic 
would be created and a “relatively infini- 
tesimal” amount of business would be di- 
verted to railroads, giving perhaps some 
little rail employment at the expense of 
the above-mentioned 100,000 water-carrier 
employees. Railroad labor’s support, the 
report adds, came only within the last three 
or four years, after it had for some time 
consistently refused to endorse repeal bills. 

The final section of the report, dealing 
with “The Views of Interested Parties and 
Organizations and Agencies,” pays its re- 
spects to the “lobbies” which “have been 
and are being maintained by the railroads, 
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by railroad-employee organizations, and by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, all 
of which have done effective work.” 


Rail Affiliates Qualify as 
Self-Insurers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has approved applications of the 
Pacific Greyhound Lines and the Union 
Pacific Stages for authority to qualify as 
self-insurers under section 215 of the 
Motor Carrier Act. The former is an af- 
filiate of the Southern Pacific while the 
latter is a Union Pacific subsidiary. 


Maine Central Bus Routes 


Joint Board No. 70, composed of Frank 
J. McArdle of Maine, has recommended in 
a proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission grant the Maine Cen- 
tral Transportation Company, affiliate of 
the Maine Central a common-carrier bus 
certificate for operations between Bangor, 
Me., and Mattawamkeag, and between 
Stockton Springs and Ellsworth. 


C. C. Farmer of Westinghouse Is 
Awarded Franklin Institute Medal 


Clyde C. Farmer of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been awarded the George R. Henderson 
medal by the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “in consideration of his inven- 
tion and development of the ‘AB’ freight 
brake, which has, in large measure, solved 
the difficulties and intricacies of a com- 
plicated problem in railway engineering. 
The Henderson medal is awarded for meri- 
torious inventions or developments in the 
field of railway engineering. 


V. Morawetz Dies at 79 


Victor Morawetz, noted railroad and 
corporation lawyer and former general 
counsel and chairman, executive committee, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, died in 
Charleston, S. C., on May 18, at the age 
of 79. He was associated with J. P. 
Morgan in large railroad reorganizations 
at the turn of the century and became 
counsel for the reorganization committee 
of the Santa Fe in 1894. He was elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the road in 1900, and served in that ca- 
pacity until his retirement in 1908. 


New Haven Entertained 2,498 Per- 
sons at Key Facilities During 1937 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford conducted 53 educational inspection 
trips through its various plant facilities 
in New Haven, Conn., during 1937, ac- 
cording to a report rendered by Superin- 
tendent P. R. Goulett. Thirty-eight of 
these tours were conducted through the 
Cedar Hill yards and engine terminal, 
while ten “took in” passenger equipment 
and the New Haven passenger station. 
During the year a total of 2,498 persons 
were entertained on the tours. 

To most of those participating in the 
inspection trips, the road distributed a 33 
in. by 9 in. printed map of the Cedar Hill 
freight terminal layout, together with a 
7-page printed description of the yards 
and an explanation of their operation. 
The latter was written in a non-technical 
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manner with the aim of presenting a com- 
plete picture without excessive detail. 
Simple though significant figures concern- 
ing work done in the yard within specified 
time periods were also contained in the 
write-up. In addition, juvenile members 
of the groups received four-page illus- 
trated leaflets pointing out what not to do 
on railroad property, in which the dangers 
encountered in electrified territory were 
touched upon with a special emphasis. 

The greater part of the tours were con- 
ducted for school groups, scout organiza- 
tions and boys’ clubs. Up to and including 
April 11 of the current year, a total of 
1,155 persons had been given an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the New Haven facilities, 
of which total 1,086 were children. 


Colorado & Southern Abandonment 


The Colorado & Southern’s narrow gage 
line between Denver, Col., and Leadville, 
can be junked in the near future, follow- 
ing action taken by the district court at 
Denver, when it dismissed a suit filed last 
fall by Victor Miller, a Denver attorney, 
asking for the appointment of a receiver. 
The railroad started to dismantle the line 
last fall but has been prevented from doing 
so by Miller’s suit, which also requested 
specific performance of a contract executed 
in 1932 under which Miller claimed the 
company agreed to turn over to him cer- 
tain equipment on condition that the rail- 
road company would be relieved of operat- 
ing the line. Under terms of the court 
settlement, Miller will receive a certain 
amount of the line’s equipment which, he 
said, would be used in operating the Rio 
Grande Southern in Southern Colorado. 


Terminal Allowances 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, has transmitted 
to member roads a suggestion of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that the 
railroads voluntarily cancel all terminal 
allowances to industries doing their own 
switching and publish switching charges or 
withdraw railroad switching engines now 
assigned to industries. The commission’s 
action was based on court decisions uphold- 
ing some of the orders it issued in the 
terminal services phase of its Ex Parte 
104 investigation of practices affecting 
operating revenues and expenses. 

Mr. Pelley assured I. C. C. Secretary 
Bartel that the “matter will be actively 
progressed,” although he pointed out that 
the situation “is exceedingly complicated” 
and “requires a special study at each in- 
dustry.” 


April Gross 24.5 Per Cent 
Below April, 1937 


Preliminary reports from 89 Class I 
railroads, representing 79.9 per. cent of 
total operating revenues, made public today 
by the Association of American Railroads, 
show that those railroads, in April, had 
estimated operating revenues amounting to 
$212,144,437 compared with $280,840,733 
in the same month of 1937 and $358,988-, 
413 in the same month of 1930. The April 
gross was 24.5 per cent below that of 
April, 1937, and 40.9 per cent below 
April, 1930. Freight revenues of the 89 
roads in April amounted to $165,780,624 





compared with $229,635,923 in April, 1937, 
and $276,546,735 in April, 1930, 27.8 per 
cent below the former, and 40.1 per cent 
below 1930. Passenger revenues totaling 
$25,943,513, were 5.3 per cent below April, 
1937’s $27,392,043, and 47.1 per cent under 
April, 1930’s $49,026,469. 


Hearings on Labor's Bills 


The sub-committee of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
headed by Representative Maloney of 
Louisiana, will on May 23 resume hearings 
on H. R. 4358, the bill providing a six- 
hour day for train dispatchers. The pre- 
vious announcement in connection with 
these hearings had been the indefinite post- 
ponement which was decided upon after 
the May 6 session. 

Meanwhile the full committee has an- 
nounced hearings for next week on H. R. 
10127, the bill introduced by Representative 
Crosser of Ohio to create a system of un- 
employment insurance for railroad em- 
ployees. A similar bill (S. 3372) has been 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Wag- 
ner of New York. 


Challenger Equipment— 
A Correction 


A line of copy inadvertently omitted 
from the last paragraph of the article de- 
scribing the new passenger equipment for 
Challenger service on page 847 of the May 
14 issue leaves an incorrect statement con- 
cerning the use of Plymetl in the parti- 
tions and doors of the cars for two of the 
three railroads and omits all mention of 
the third. The first sentence of the para- 
graph should read: “In analyzing the table 
of comparative weights for the three dif- 
ferent types of construction consideration 
should be given to the fact that parti- 
tions and doors on the North Western and 
the Union Pacific cars are of Galvanneal- 
covered plywood, while those on the South- 
ern Pacific cars are of aluminum-covered 
plywood.” 


Urges Thorough T. V. A. 
Investigation 


In resolutions adopted by the council of 
the American Institute of Consulting Engi- 
neers on May 4, 1938, high tribute is paid 
to the honesty and ability of Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan. The statement is made that 
“In our opinion the investigation of said 
Authority (TVA), which he (Doctor 
Morgan) has requested and for which 
Congress has provided for the welfare of 
our nation and its citizens, should be com- 
plete, thorough and exacting in its ex- 
amination, and that full public disclosure 
should be made of the objectives, plans 
and practices which from time to time 
have been espoused by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and of the accomplishments 
which have been secured by the Authority, 
in the fields of flood control, navigation, 
electric power, land and forest conserva- 
tion, and social betterment in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area.” 


April Locomotive Shipments 
April shipments of railroad locomotives, 
as reported by the country’s principal 
manufacturing plants to the Bureau of the 
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Census, totaled 31 locomotives, as com- 
pared with 48 in March and 48 in April, 
1937. The four-months total for 1938 was 
130 as compared with 119 last year. 

April’s 31 included 23 steam locomotives, 
two electrics and 5 Diesel-electrics for 
domestic service and one steam for ex- 
port, as compared with the previous April’s 
42 steam and six Diesel-electrics for 
domestic service and no export shipments. 
Unfilled orders at the end of April totaled 
95 locomotives, including 51 steam, 24 elec- 
trics and 11 Diesel-electrics for domestic 
service and nine steam for export. At the 
end of March there were unfilled orders 
for 119 locomotives, while the figure as of 
April 30, 1937, was 439. 

These figures do not include locomotives 
built by railroads in their own shops, “or 
self-propelled cars of any description.” 


House Passes Bill to Refund 
Pension Taxes 


The House of Representatives on May 
17 passed the bill (S.3526) providing for 
the refund to railroads of taxes collected 
under the invalidated original pension law. 
The measure had come up the previous 
day, but was passed over upon objection 
from Representative Sheppard of Cali- 
fornia. 

At that time there was a brief discus- 
sion by Representative Case of South 
Dakota who likened the carriers’ situation 
to that of farmers who had paid invali- 
dated processing taxes; and suggested that 
if the bill were passed the House would 
have “a perfect precedent” for the passage 
of the pending measure to refund hog pro- 
cessing taxes to hog raisers. The bill limits 
the total amount of pension-tax refunds to 
$139,000. Before passage it was amended 
to require that claims for refunds be filed 
within one year from the date of approval 
of the act. 


Would Give H. & M. an 8-Cent Fare 
on Hudson Terminal Line 


Examiner Irving L. Koch has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission split the 
difference in the Hudson & Manhattan 
fare-increase case and allow the railroad 
to boost from six cents to eight cents its 
fares between Hudson Terminal, New 
York, and stations in Jersey City, N. J., 
and Hoboken. The H. & M. is seeking a 
10-cent fare. 

The proposed report, occupying 33 mim- 
eographed sheets, describes H. & M. oper- 
ations, facilities and finances, reaching the 
conclusion that, if the road needs more 
than the eight-cent fare will provide, ad- 
ditional revenue might be obtained “by ef- 
fecting more favorable arrangements on 
interline traffic with the Pennsylvania.” 
Or if that should not materialize “it is not 
unlikely that joint arrangements could be 
effected with one or more trunk lines other 
than the Pennsylvania in such manner as 
to bring to the respondent additional net 
revenues.” 

In recommending a finding in favor of 
the eight-cent fare Examiner Koch recog- 
nizes that any increase “will cause hard- 
ship upon a substantial number of New 
Jersey commuters”; but he nevertheless 
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finds that “under the revenue circumstances 
in which respondent finds itself, and in 
view of the expensive operations in which 
it is engaged, it is not believed that a fare 
of eight cents would represent either an 
unwarranted increase or an unreasonable 
fare per se.” 


I. C. C. Reverses Self on Terminal 
Services for Ocean-Rail Freight 


Reversing its previous decision in I. & §. 
No. 4380, Receipt and Delivery Service at 
Eastern Ports, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now finds not justified certain 
schedules proposing to restrict ocean-rail 
class rates now in effect between North 
Atlantic ports and points in the Southwest 
over routes through South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, so that they will apply only 
from and to docks or piers at the North 
Atlantic ports. In his dissent to the previ- 
ous decision (noted in the Railway Age of 
February 12) Commissioner Porter (now 
among the majority) called the suspended 
schedules an attempted denial by respond- 
ent railroads of the right of protesting 
water lines to grant carload terminal serv- 
ice and pick-up and delivery service on 
1. c. 1. moving at joint rates over re- 
spondents’ lines. 

Separate reference is made to concur- 
rences in the result by Commissioners Ma- 
haffie and Caskie, while Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy’s dissent is noted. Commissioner 
Aitchison did not participate in the dispo- 
sition of the proceeding. 


Would Permit Maine Central to 
Buy Bus Line 


Joint Board No. 133, composed of Frank 
J. McArdle of Maine, Winslow E. Melvin 
of New Hampshire and Milo C. Reynolds 
of Vermont has recommended in a pro- 
posed report that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approve, upon condition, the 
purchase by the Maine Central Transpor- 
tation Company, affiliate of the Maine 
Central, of the operating rights and prop- 
erty of Maine-New Hampshire Stages. 
The recommended condition is that the 
authority granted “shall be subject to such 
further limitations or restrictions as the 
commission may hereafter find it necessary 
to impose in order to insure that the serv- 
ice shall be auxiliary or supplementary to 
the train service” of the Maine Central, 
and “shall not unduly restrain competition.” 

Maine-New Hampshire stages, which the 
report says has been in receivership since 
November, 1937, operates approximately 
190 route miles, forming part of a through 
route between Portland, Me., and Montreal, 
Que.; the Maine Central Transportation 
Company proposes to pay $5,157 for the 
operating rights and nine motor vehicles. 


Bills Passed Over 


Bills to amend the April 22, 1908, act 
relating to the liability of railroads to 
their employees in certain cases and to 
extend the Inland Waterways Corporation 
services to the Cape Fear river and .con- 
necting waterways drew objections and 
were passed over when reached at the May 
16 call of the House of Representatives 
calendar. 

Representative Lamneck of Ohio ob- 
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jected to consideration of the liability-act 
amendment (H.R.10296) which was ex- 
plained by Representative Healy of Massa- 
chusetts as a measure which removes from 
the present act “any rule or regulation 
which in any way interferes with the right 
of a fellow employee voluntarily to give 
information to the next of kin or persons 
in interest of any employee who is injured 
or killed in the scope of his employment, 
and makes it a crime for anyone to intimi- 
date or put him in fear of discharge for 
giving such information.” 

The Federal Barge Line extension bill 
(H.R.10464) was passed over upon the 
request of Representative Costello of Cali- 
fornia for unanimous consent to such ac- 


tion “without prejudice.” 
MOP Subsidiary Wins Supreme 


Court Case 


The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, 
a subsidiary of the Missouri Pacific, won a 
decision in the United States Supreme 
Court on May 16, when the court decided 
that a federal district court does not have 
jurisdiction to require the carrier to fur- 
nish equipment for switching at Browns- 
ville, Tex., and that such an action should 
lie with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Brownsville Navigation District of 
Cameron County, Texas., which operates 
the Port of Brownsville, had brought suit 
against the Missouri Pacific subsidiary and 
the Port Isabel & Rio Grand Valley to 
compel them to furnish equipment for 
handling traffic from the Port of Browns- 
ville to Matamoros, Mexico. 

In a proceeding before the commission 
by the Port of Brownsville the commission 
has already held that the refusal of the Mis- 
souri Pacific line to furnish cars for this 
traffic was not “unduly prejudicial or pref- 
erential,” the court pointed out in its de- 
cision. The commission, pending the Su- 
preme Court case, withheld action on a 
complaint by the Port of Brownsville that 
other sections of the Interstate Commerce 
Act were being violated by the Missouri 
Pacific subsidiary. 


643 Persons on S. P. “Photo” Train 


Six hundred forty-three photograph fans 
were carried on a nine-car special train 
operated by the Southern Pacific from 
San Francisco, Cal., to Santa Cruz on 
April 10, the excursion being sponsored by 
a photographic service to arouse public in- 
terest in amateur photography during the 
season. At Azule, in Santa Ciara County, 
the Chambers of Commerce of Saratoga 
and Los Gatos met the camera enthusiasts 
with 100 automobiles for a tour through 
the orchard districts. The automobiles re- 
joined the train at Los Gatos and the next 
stop was in the Santa Cruz Big Trees 
Grove. Further picture-taking opportuni- 
ties were afforded in the San Lorenzo 
River Valley before the final stop in Santa 
Cruz, where the excursionists spent the 
afternoon. 

On the same day another excursion, the 
keynote of which was “riding trains for 
the fun of it,” attracted 200 railroad and 
camera fans. This excursion was operated 
from San Francisco over the Northwest- 
ern Pacific and the California Western 
Railroad & Navigation Company to Fort 
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Bragg and thence by auto caravan to Cas- 
par, where a ride on the historic equip- 
ment of the Caspar, South Fork & East- 
ern was a highlight of the trip. This ex- 
cursion was sponsored by the Pacific Coast 
chapter of the Railway Locomotive and 
Historical Society and was participated in 
by other groups of rail fans in the San 
Francisco Bay region. 


Fourth Section Relief on Autos 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on further hearing in Fourth Section Ap- 
plication No. 15834, Automobiles and Chas- 
sis to Chicago, Ill, has affirmed its 
previous decision authorizing the railroads 
to establish and maintain a rate of 50 cents 
per 100 lb. on automobiles in straight or 
mixed carloads from Detroit, Mich., Lans- 
ing, Pontiac and Flint to Chicago and to 
maintain through rates on like traffic to 
destinations beyond Chicago, without the 
observance of the aggregate-of-intermedi- 
ates provision of section 4. 

Intervening highway transporters of 
automobiles contended that the railroad 
proposal was a violation of the policy laid 
down in section 202 of the Motor Carrier 
Act; but the commission found that “cir- 
cumstances and conditions affecting the 
movement of this traffic constitute a special 
case, that the rate established to Chicago 
is no lower than is necessary to meet com- 
petition and is no lower than a just and 
reasonable rate; and that the continuance 
of the relief granted is warranted.” 

The report noted Commissioner Ma- 
haffie’s concurrence in the result and the 
dissents of Commissioners Lee and Rogers. 
Commissioners Eastman and Caskie did 
not participate in the disposition of the 
proceeding. 


Illinois Central Stockholders Select 
Board from Own Area 


Stockholders of the Illinois Central, at 
the annual meeting in Chicago on May 
18, voted to select a majority of the mem- 
bers of the board from the territory served 
by the railroad. The stockholders voted to 
increase the board to 15 members, includ- 
ing the governor of the state, who is a 
permanent ex-officio director, and to elect 
seven new directors. Two of the new di- 
rectors are additional members of the 
board and five succeed residents of New 
York, who retired in order to give the 
board a majority of directors from along 
the lines. The plan to move the Illinois 
Central board headquarters from New 
York to Chicago was announced on Feb- 
ruary 28 and the board meeting on May 18 
was the first to be held in Chicago. 

Decision to transfer the headquarters 
of the board to Chicago and elect directors 
from the territory served by the railroad 
was made at the insistence of William A. 
Harriman, chairman of the Executive com- 
mittee, who contended that unnecessary 
concentration of industrial control in New 
York was undesirable. He had suggested 
that the direction of business companies 
wherever feasible should be transferred to 
the seat of their operation. 

The five directors who resigned are: 
Vincent Astor, Robert E. Connolly, John 
D. Peabody and Cornelius Vanderbilt of 
New York, and Robert W. Goelet of New- 
port, R. I. The seven new directors are: 
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General Robert E. Wood, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the board 
of Wilson & Company, Chicago; James 
Norris, president and treasurer of the Nor- 
ris Grain Company, Chicago; John L, 
Beven, senior vice-president of the Illinois 
Central, Chicago; C. W. Gaylord, presi- 
dent of the Gaylord Container Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. R. King, president of 
the William R. Moore Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.; and A. D. Geo- 
ghegan, president of the Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Company, New Orleans, La. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 7 totaled 536,140 cars, a 
decrease of 6,935 cars or 1.3 per cent 
below the preceding week, a decrease of 
227,355 cars or 29.8 per cent ‘below the 
corresponding week in 1937 and a de- 
crease of 406,534 cars or 43.1 per cent be- 
low the same week in 1930. All com- 
modity classifications except live stock 
and coke showed decreases under the pre- 
ceding week, while all commodity classi- 
fications except grain showed decreases 
under last year. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division As- 
sociation of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 7 














Districts 1938 1937 1936 
Eastern ...cccce 118,587 170,450 147,861 
Allegheny ...... 99,409 162,849 134,244 
Pocahontas ..... 31,203 48,108 46,420 
SOUNOLE 0.00 00.0% 86,419 102,389 96,450 
Northwestern ... 65,952 124,511 96,678 
Central Western. 90,093 104,168 94,315 
Southwestern ... 44,477 51,020 52,898 
Total Western 

Distticts ..c<- 200,522 279,699 243,891 
Total All Roads. 536,140 763,495 668,866. 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 32,549 27,093 31,144 
Live Stock ..... 13,059 13,938 13,142 
RR rer 77,213 112,090 110,618 
SE. css eee was 3,873 10,197 J 
Forest Products. 25,809 37,146 31,867 

OE. asegowee dans 7,884 72,014 31,199 
Merchandise l.c.l. 150,748 173,377 162,769 
Miscellaneous 225,005 317,640 280,281 
| i ee 536,140 763,495 668,866 
2 aeeerere 543,075 777,827 670,888 
BOGE BS vceveus 523,767 756,248 665,949 
iS &. Pee 537,585 746,523 642,278 
AE DP cccvvsc 521,978 711,079 621,843 





Cumulative Total, 
18 Weeks .... 9,820,772 12,940,473 11,251,416 


In Canada.—For the week ended May 7 
cars loaded totaled 44,818, as compared 
with 51,174 last year and 44,230 in the 
previous week—the weekly statement ol! 





the Dominion Bureau of Statistics am- 
nounces. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
May 7, 1938 44,818 20,379 
April 30, 1938 44,230 20,523 
April 23, 1938 43,348 20,124 
ay 8, 1937 51,174 30,334 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
May 7, 1938 ....... 796,131 392,201 
May 8, 1937 ....... 852.621 514,136 
May 2, 1936 ..000. 767,861 423,607 


Export Bills of Lading in South 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division. 3, has found not justified sched- 
ules proposing a 10-day time limit for the 
issuance or exchange of through > port 
bills of lading at South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. The decision in I. & S. Docket No. 
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In Stace Coacz Days 


when approaching a hill, the driver called out: 


“Ist class passengers keep their seats, 
2nd class get out and walk, 


3rd class get out and boost ‘er.” 





For modern transportation needs we supply the 


Booster. 


Because material and tolerances are just right for the job 
genuine Franklin repair parts give maximum service life. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY Supply COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 

















4376 does, however conclude that “the 
establishment of a limitation of 15 days 
including Sundays and legal holidays 
would be reasonable.” 

The proposed rules were designed to 
eliminate detention at the ports of carrier 
equipment loaded with export traffic; and 
the railroads contended that if the regula- 
tions were allowed to become effective de- 
lays at the ports would arise only in in- 
stances where there is a bona fide booking 
and the steamer fails to arrive or when 
the steamer fails or refuses to receive 
traffic which has been booked upon it. 
However, Division 3 thinks it is “some- 
what doubtful whether limiting the time 
for issuance of, or exchange of, through 
export bills of lading will entirely meet 
the situation;” and adds that “in view of 
the abuses shown of record, it would seem 
that in addition to the proposal herein, the 
respondents might well give consideration 
to the establishment of reasonable rules for 
assessing, storage charges after the lapse 
of a reasonable time.” 

Commissioner McManamy dissented, con- 
tending that in filing the rules the railroads 
“are clearly within their rights and not a 
single instance is disclosed in which the 
10-day period would not have been suffi- 
cient in the case of any traffic that has 
been moved in the past.” 


Savings Bankers Urge Protection for 
Senior Bondholders 


A resolution recommending that provi- 
sions of the bankruptcy laws relating to 
the reorganization of the carriers be 
amended to further strengthen the prop- 
erty rights of senior mortgage bondholders 
was passed by the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, meeting in New 
York during the week of May 2. A group 
of resolutions passed at the meeting (which 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 
14, page 852), and recently made public, 
included an appeal for federal legislation 
“to stabilize the railroad industry and to 
enable it to meet the existing crisis.” That 
concerning railroad reorganization, re- 
ported above, reads: 

“Whereas, the failure to adhere to the 
priority rights of senior mortgage bond- 
holders in railroad reorganization will in- 
evitably destroy the credit of railroads, 
now, therefore, be it resolved that it is 
the sense of this body that the provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Laws relating to the 
reorganization of railroads should be 
amended as follows: (1) To provide that 
mortgage bondholders shall have the right 
to foreclose their mortgage upon the prop- 
erty given as security therefor in the event 
that a plan of reorganization is not adopted 
within a definitely limited period; and 
(2) To remove any ambiguity in the treat- 
ment of secured creditors by providing that 
rights of priority shall be fully recog- 
nized.” 


Western Railway Club Elects 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Western 
Railway Club on Monday evening, May 16, 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, a brief 
business session was held, just preceding 
the main address of Clarence F. Lea, na- 
tional congressman from California, for 
the consideration of business reports and 
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the election of new officers. 
of the treasurer and secretary showed a 
healthy financial condition of the club and 
a total membership, as of April 22, 1938, 
of 1,961, including 955 railroad and 912 
supply company representatives. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, E. A. Clif- 
ford, general purchasing agent, Chicago & 
North Western; first vice-president, H. H. 
Urbach, mechanical assistant to executive 
vice-president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ; second vice-president, O. N. Har- 
stad, general manager, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific; and treasurer, J. 
W. Fogg, vice-president and general man- 
ager, MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Company. 

The directors elected include retiring 
president F. G. Curley, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; D. C. Curtis, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; L. Robinson, 
Illinois Central; S. H. Schneider, General 
Managers’ Association of Chicago; E. E. 
Thulin, Duff-Norton Manufacturing Com- 
pany; C. L. Mellor, Barco Manufacturing 
Company; J. E. Buker, Vapor Car Heat- 
ing Company; H. P. Allstrand, Chicago & 
North Western; C. T. Ripley, The Tech- 
nical Board, Wrought Steel Wheel Indus- 
try; G. F. Slaughter, American Steel 
Foundries; V. R. Hawthorne, Mechanical 
Division, A. A. R.; M. B. McPartland, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; W. L. 
Fox, Chicago & Western Indiana; J. P. 
Morris, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
C. M. House, Alton; and G. E. Scott, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 


Electric Battery Started Fifty 
Years Ago 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
manufacturer of “Exide” batteries, will 
observe its golden anniversary year dur- 
ing June of this year. The company was 
founded in June, 1888, in a small, one- 
story brick structure near Gloucester, N. 
J., across the Delaware river from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Since, at that time, the stor- 
age battery existed mainly in laboratory 
theory, while commercial development had 
not been started on any substantial scale 
in this country, the company is of the 
opinion that the history of its organiza- 
tion is in reality the history of the bat- 
tery industry itself. 

The original small building soon became 
outmoded and additional space was found 
in a nearby factory building. Successive 
enlargements and extensions followed until, 
in 1919, a 40-acre tract of land was pur- 
chased at Crescentville, Pa., and a mod- 
ern battery building plant erected. With 
the addition of this plant, floor space in 
excess of 30 acres is now devoted to the 
manufacture of the various types of 
“Exide” batteries. In addition, for the 
servicing of industrial and commercial 
batteries, the company has_ established 
branches, depots and operating departments 
with engineering field service in 19 cities 
strategically located throughout the coun- 
try. , , 

In railroad service electric storage bat- 
teries are extensively used for car light- 
ing, air conditioning, Diesel-electric and 
straight electric cars and locomotives, sta- 
tionary control bus battery, power, indus- 
trial trucks, interlocking plants, signals, 
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traffic control systems and a great variety 
of other purposes. : 


Washington Office for Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion on June 1 will establish permanent 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., with 
J. G. Luhrsen, president of the American 
Train Dispatchers Association, as full-time 
executive secretary-treasurer. Mr. Luhr- 
sen, who has been serving as R.L.E.A.’s 
secretary-treasurer under the present set- 
up, has been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence by the Dispatchers Association 
to permit his taking over on the full-time 
basis. 

Heretofore R. L. E. A. has had no head- 
quarters of its own,.and its business has 
been transacted through the offices of its 
chairman and secretary-treasurer, i. e., at 
present through the Cincinnati (Ohio) of- 
fice of Chairman George M. Harrison, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, and the Chicago headquarters of 
Mr. Luhrsen. Under the new set-up, says 
last week’s issue of “Labor,” R. L. E. A. 
business “will be centralized at the new 
Washington headquarters and much of the 
detail work that has been required of the 
chairman will be taken care of by Mr. 
Luhrsen.” The latter is said to be “thor- 
oughly familiar with the affairs of Con- 
gress and federal agencies dealing with 
railroad matters. He has served on numer- 
ous committees advancing legislation spon- 
sored by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association.” 

Mr. Luhrsen entered railroad service as 
an operator in 1893, and has been presi- 
dent of the Dispatchers Association since 
1918. 


Would Dismiss Philadelphia's 
Complaint 


Examiner Charles M. Bardwell has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dismiss 
the complaint wherein the city of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is asking that class and com- 
modity rates on export, import, coastwise 
and intercoastal traffic between it and points 
in Trunk Line, Central and Western Trunk 
Line territories shall be no higher than 
those between the same territories and 
other Atlantic seaboard and Gulf ports. 

The examiners specific findings in the 
case (No. 27427, City of Philadelphia v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et 
al.) are summarized in the report as fol- 
lows: 

Class and commodity rates on import, export, 
coastwise and intercoastal traffic between the port 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and points in Trunk-Line, 
Central and Western Trunk-Line territories not 
shown to be unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or 


— in violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

Charges and practices in connection with ac- 
cessorial or terminal services at the port of Phila- 
delphia as compared with such charges or prac: 
tices at other north Atlantic ports or at south 
Atlantic or Gulf ports not shown to result m 
undue prejudice to the port of Philadelphia or ™ 
undue preference of such other ports. : 

The record does not warrant the prescription 
of a tariff rule requiring the accessorial or tet 
minal charges to be stated separately from the 
line-haul charges on export, import, coastwise 0° 
intercoastal traffic. 


After reviewing the issues and evidence 
Examiner Bardwell makes the following 
summary statement: 

“The differential port rate adjustment at 
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What areh brick standardization 








means to the railroads 


Where one roundhouse is serving several railroads, the 
value of Arch Brick standardization is emphasized. 


Long before the present agitation for engineering 
standardization, American Arch Company had 
brought order out of Arch Brick chaos. 


Designs and sizes had been simplified. Instead of each 
railroad having its own design of Arch Brick, a rela- 
tively few sizes and designs served all the locomotives 
of all the railroads of the country. Arch Brick were 


made interchangeable and a great step toward econ- 
omy had been taken. 


This is just one example of the many ways in which 
the concentration of American Arch Company on 
Arch Brick for 25 years has benefited the railroads. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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the ports of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore is the outgrowth of a 
long period of competitive strife. The re- 
lations between these port rates have stood 
unchanged for many years and should not 
be overthrown except upon definite proof 
that they are unlawful. The commission 
has repeatedly refused to disturb them and 
no evidence has here been presented which 
would warrant a different course. 

“The relation between the Philadelphia 
rates and the Norfolk rates might in some 
respects be difficult of justification if the 
same carriers were responsible for both 
sets of rates, but this is not the case. For 
the same reason the relatively lower rates 
between the South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
and the Western part of Central territory 
than between Philadelphia and the same 
territory can not be said to be unlawful. 
There is no showing that the rates at Nor- 
folk or at the Southern ports are unrea- 
sonably low. The import rates from the 
Canadian ports are relatively lower than 
from Philadelphia but the water competi- 
tion on the St. Lawrence river and the 
Great Lakes is a circumstance affecting the 
traffic from those ports and not encountered 
at Philadelphia. With respect to Albany 
the Commission has in a recent case fixed 
the relationship between that port and 
Philadelphia in the port rate adjustment. 
No doubt as to the correctness of that de- 
cision is raised by the present record. The 
allegations with respect to terminal charges 
and practices are unsupported by any evi- 
dence in this record.” 


Cotton Belt Reorganization Sub- 
mitted to , 3 al tal 


The St. Louis Southwestern reorganiza- 
tion case was submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 16, after 
an extensive oral argument in which coun- 
sel for both the debtor and the Southern 
Pacific, which controls the road, urged an 
early reorganization along the lines set out 
in a proposed I. C. C. Bureau of Finance re- 
port. The Southern Pacific expressed gen- 
eral approval, but its general counsel, Ben 
C. Dey, proposed certain amendments re- 
specting the distribution of new common 
stock which would give the Southern Pa- 
cific slightly more than 50 per cent of the 
voting stock of the new company as com- 
pared with 45 per cent under the Bureau’s 
proposed report. 

J. R. Turney, speaking for both the Cot- 
ton Belt and the Southern Pacific, told the 
commission that the plan recommended by 
the Bureau of Finance was acceptable in 
principle to both parties. The Bureau’s 
proposed plan would reduce the capitaliza- 
tion of the road from $112,000,000 to $82,- 
000,000, making no allowance for the Dutch 
guilder claim of foreign bondholders. If 
the guilder claim is allowed in full, the 
capitalization would be about $98,000,000. 
Under the Bureau plan $16,700,000 of pre- 
ferred stock would be issued and held in 
reserve to take care of the guilder claims 
in the event that they are allowed by the 
courts. Mr. Turney asked the commission 
to change the plan so that if the claim is 
not allowed, all or any part of the $16,- 
700,000 would be distributed in the form 
of common stock to the present preferred 
and common stockholders on the same basis 
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as the other allocations of common stock. 
Under the plan, the present holders of pre- 
ferred would get 20 per cent of their 
claim in new common and present common 
holders would get 10 per cent in new com- 
mon. 

Mr. Dey asked that the Bureau plan be 
amended so as to allow the allocaticn to 
present preferred stockholders of one share 
of new common for each three shares of 
the old preferred and the allocation to 
present common stockholders of one share 
of new common for each seven shares of 
the old common. Mr. Dey called the Bu- 
reau’s plan a “rather splendid piece of 
work” and said that the plan was a much 
better one than any of the parties to the 
reorganization had been able to bring forth. 
He also characterized as “quite unfortu- 
nate” the Railroad Credit Corporation’s 
demand for cash in payment for its claims 
against the Cotton Belt. 

Walter E. Meyer, attorney and former 
member of the Cotton Belt board, de- 
manded that the commission reopen the 
case and institute an investigation to dis- 
cover whether or not the Southern Pacific 
is living up to its contract to solicit traffic 
for the Cotton Belt. It was Mr. Meyer’s 
contention that if the Southern Pacific 
were fulfilling its part of the contract, 
there would he no need for the Cotton Belt 
to be in the process of reorganization. He 
intimated that there was “foul play” in the 
case and characterized the return of control 
of the road to the Southern Pacific as 
“throwing it back to a pack of wolves.” 

Harry Hoffman, appearing for foreign 
bondholders, urged the commission to re- 
open the case until the guilder claim is 
settled. He said that this would probably 
require considerable time. 


Lemke Expands “Postalization” 
Idea 


Representative Lemke of North Dakota 
has introduced in the House of Reoresen- 
tatives a new resolution (H. Res. 502) di- 
recting the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to investigate the plan of “postalized” 
railroad fares, which is being promoted by 
John A. Hastings of New York. The re- 
solution, which makes minor changes in the 
one introduced last week by Mr. Lemke, 
would require the commission to report the 
results of its study to Congress not later 
than February 1, 1939. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lemke inserted in the 
appendix to the May 17 Congressional 
Record an “extension of remarks” on “Pos- 
talization of Railroad Fares.” In those 
remarks he speaks of postalized freight and 
express rates as well as fares, asserting 
that “When passenger, freight, and express 
rates are postalized, then the burden of 
transportation will be placed more equally 
and justly upon the shoulders of our entire 
population and that burden will be made 
lighter for all.” 

“The equalization of transportation 
charges,” Mr. Lemke goes on, “has long 
been sought for by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. * * * It has sought and 
striven to prevent unfair competition by 
unfair and discriminatory freight and pas- 
senger rates. Why not do the whole job 
at once in place of attempting to accom- 
plish it by patchwork? Why not postalize 
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passenger, freight and express rates an 
bind this whole nation more securely tc 
gether commercially and industrially?” M:. 
Lemke is “confident that postalized trans- 
portation is near at hand.” 


Senate Cuts Authorizations for 
Highways and Crossing Work 


Because of expected carry-overs of au- 
thorizations made in previous highway acis 
the Senate adopted committee amendments 
making cuts all along the line when it 
passed on May 16 the bill (H. R. 10140) 
authorizing federal-aid highway expendi- 
tures for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1940, and June 30, 1941. The bill as passed 
by the House (see Railway Age of May 
14, page 851) authorized $50,000,000 in 
each of the two years for the elimination 
of hazards at railroad-highway grade cross- 
ings, including separation or protection. 
The Senate cut this to $20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1940 and $30,000,000 for 1941, 
the committee on post offices and post roads 
majority report pointing out that “It is 
conservatively estimated that $30,000,000 
will be available as a carry-over from 
previous authorizations of funds for the 
elimination of grade crossings. Thus the 
effect is to leave available a two-year total 
of $80,000,000 for grade-crossing work. 
This and other changes sent the bill to 
conference. 

For the same reason the Senate cut the 
regular federal aid authorizations from 
$125,000,000 for each of the two years to 
$75,000,000 for the fiscal year 1940 and 
$115,000,000 for 1941. Another Senate 
amendment restored section 12 with its 
penalty for states “diverting” gasoline 
taxes and other levies on motor vehicles 
to non-highway purposes. However, the 
maximum penalty is fixed at one-third of 
the state’s allotment, whereas the House 
provision, eliminated on the floor as re- 
ported in last week’s issue, would have 
made it two-thirds. 

The Senate also eliminated the provision 
limiting grade-crossing expenditures to 
work on the federal-aid highway system. 
This change had been requested by R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, who wrote to Chairman Hayden of 
the committee suggesting that such work 
might be desirable on some city streets 
and state highways. 

Among other Senate changes was the ad- 
dition of a new section directing the chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads to investi- 
gate and report to Congress not later than 
February 1, 1939, “with respect to the 
feasibility and co.t of superhighways, not 
exceeding three in number, running in a 
general direction from the Eastern to the 
Western portion of the United States, and 
not exceeding three in number running in 
a general direction from the Northern to 
the Southern portion of the United States, 
including the feasibility of a toll system on 
such roads.” 

A minority report signed by Senators 
Gibson of Vermont and Bridges of New 
Hampshire expressed opposition “to a pro- 
posal which seeks to curtail a federal-aid 
road program when less desirable forms 
of public works are being contemplated on 
a wholesale basis.” 
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zach 10 Loss 
In Superheat 
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If fuel losses are to be avoided, it is imperative 
that there should be no changes in the steam and 


gas areas of the superheater units. 


These areas can be maintained to standards set 
by the designer . . . only by the Elesco REmanu- 
facturing process. By this method unserviceable 
units are rebuilt by the machine forging process— 


not repaired by welding on patches and parts. 


The cost of the Elesco REmanufacturing service, 
based on a mileage basis, is less than one-half 


cent a mile. 





THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
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Superheaters 


60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Exhaust Steam Injectors 
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Ask Court to Set Aside 
“Pittsburgh Plus” Order 


The United States Steel Corporation and 
its subsidiaries, the American Bridge Com- 
pany, the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, on May 18 filed a petition 
with the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia, Pa., asking it to 
set aside the “Pittsburgh Plus” order issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 1924. 
“Pittsburgh Plus” was the alleged practice 
prior to 1924 of selling products at de- 
livered prices which were equal to the 
prices f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the amount 
equal to freight from Pittsburgh to desti- 
nation, regardless of the point where such 
products were actually manufactured. A\l- 
though the Federal Trade Commission has 
never taken any court action to enforce its 
order, the order has never been actually 
rescinded of record. Under the provisions 
of a recent amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission act, such order would 
become “final,” unless action was taken 
before May 21 to have it set aside. Among 
the reasons assigned in the petition for 
setting aside the order is the fact that the 
order was based on practices and condi- 
tions as they existed prior to 1924 and 
are not applicable to present day condi- 
tions. It is alleged that the enforcement 
of the order should not be made under 
the facts and conditions as they exist 
today. 


“Co-Ordination” Difficulties in 
Canada 


How hard it is to mix “co-ordination” 
with competition in railway service was 
revealed last week before Canada’s Special 
Senate committee at Ottawa, which is 
probing the transportation situation and 
the merits of the plan for “unification” of 
the C. N. R. and the C. P. R. 

S. W. Fairweather, director of the bu- 
reau of economics of the Canadian Na- 
tional told the committee of the break- 
down of negotiations between the two 
roads for extension of passenger pooling 
west of Toronto to Windsor and Chicago. 
He said that, while both railways were 
prepared fully to explore the possibilities 
of savings in wiping out duplicating serv- 
ice, they were unwilling to ask the arbitra- 
tion tribunal (the Railway Board) provided 
by the 1933 legislation to compel the opera- 
tion of a joint saving plan. 

In other words, the so-called compulsory 
co-operation legislation of 1933 had no 
power to compel unless the roads applied 
to it for enforcement of a plan, and Mr. 
Fairweather suggested that there might be 
two tribunals set up, one to initiate joint 
saving plans and another to enforce such 
plans. These two tribunals, he urged, 
would be in a much better position both 
to initiate and enforce such schemes than 
the railways themselves for they could 
afford to be indifferent to such public con- 
siderations as the unpopularity that might 
come from “side-tracking’” some district 
with withdrawal of a train service and 
the loss of prestige which one of the rail- 
ways might suffer through abandonment 
of certain passenger territory to the other. 
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It was stressed by Senator. Meighen 
(Conservative leader) and others that the 
reluctance of the two roads to enter into 
certain train pooling plans because one or 
the other might lose prestige or “face” in 
certain districts they had long served was 
a big obstacle to making further and sub- 
stantial savings by pooling passenger train 
service. 

Responding to repeated requests for a 
“break-down” of the sum of $10,000,000 
which he said might be saved annually 
under compulsory co-operation Mr. Fair- 
weather said that between 55 and 70 per 
cent would be saving in labor employment, 
about $3,500,000 in further and drastic pas- 
senger train pooling, about $1,000,000 in 
the abandonment of a maximum of 1,000 
miles of duplicate lines, about $500,000 in 
closing “off line” ticket offices and $600,- 
000 in closer co-operation in telegraph 
services. 

Senator Meighen was again critical of 
the progress thus far made in joint econo- 
mies under the 1933 legislation. He re- 
minded Mr. Fairweather that his original 
estimate to the Duff Commission of sav- 
ings under co-operation was $35,000,000, 
and then pointed out that as only about 
$1,200,000 had been saved in the past four 
years under that law it would take about 
ninety years to effect the remainder of the 
$35,000.000 saving. 

Mr. Fairweather expressed the view dur- 
ing further discussion of his estimate of 
$35,000.000 economies under co-operation 
and $50,000,000 under unification, that, 
“The element of improbability in the $35,- 
000,000 under co-operation guess was 
greater than in the guess of $50,000,000 
under unification.” 


Winners Awarded Safety Plaques 


“We are not through until we prevent 
all accidents on railroads.” With this 
statement, Fred W. Sargent, president of 
the Chicago & North Western, summarized 
the accident goal of that railroad as he ac- 
cepted an award for winning the railroad 
employees’ national safety contest, con- 
ducted by the National Safety Council. As 
a means of further decreasing accidents 
among employees, Mr. Sargent recommend- 
ed insistence upon medical examinations, 
with a view to eliminating those diseases 
which tear down the alertness of the mind. 
Among such tests, he mentioned that of 
syphilis, to which he said can be traced the 
cause of the majority of accidents. 

The awards were made by D. D. Fen- 
nell, president of the National Safety 
Council, and Lou R. Palmer, secretary of 
the committee of awards at Chicago on 
May 16. The nine winners were as fol- 
lows: 

Group A—Chicago & North Western. 
Accepted by Mr. Sargent. This railroad 
has led this group five times during the 
last eight years and was runner-up for 
the other three years. 

Group B—Michigan Central. Accepted 
by F. F. Riefel, assistant vice-president of 
the New York Central. This railroad has, 
for five consecutive years, improved its 
group rank, its fatality rate for 1933 to 
1937, compared with 1922 to 1926 showing 
a reduction of 69 per cent, and its total 
casualty rate a reduction of 76 per cent. 
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Group C—Long Island. Accepted by 
H. T. Frushour, superintendent. This rail- 
road has ranked in third place for seven 
consecutive years and first place in 1937. 

Group D—Gulf, Mobile & Northern. Ac- 
cepted by G. H. Gray, superintendent of 
motive power. This railroad has led its 
group for six years out of the eleven cov- 
ered by the contest. Only one other rail- 
road has ever equalled this record of con- 
sistent performance. 

Group E—Staten Island Rapid Transit. 
Accepted by C. W. Galloway, vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio. This rail- 
road was winner in Group F in 1930 and 
1932. 

Group F—New Jersey & New York. 
Accepted by A. L. Kline, division superin- 
tendent of the Erie. This railroad, a part 
of the Erie, has operated six consecutive 
years, 1932 to 1937, without an employee 
fatality. 

Group G—Pullman Company Auxiliary 
Contest—Philadelphia (Southern) Zone. 
Accepted by E. S. Taylor, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Pullman Company. 

Group A—Switching and Terminal Rail- 
roads—Cleveland Union Terminal Com- 
pany. Accepted by F. S. Risley, assistant 
vice-president and general manager of the 
New York Central. This railroad climbed 
from fourth place in Group B last year to 
the winning position in Group A for 1937, 

Group B—Switching and Terminal Rail- 
roads—Newburgh & South Shore. Ac- 
cepted by F. A. Gideon, president and gen- 
eral manager. 


Lundeen on Future 
of the Railroads 


(Continued from page 886) 

going to receive any real protection unless 
the government stepped in and took over 
the ownership and control of the carriers. 
Senator Lundeen would not have the gov- 
ernment reimburse the investors for “wat- 
ered” stock, but he feels that their “actual 
investment is in danger and is now being 
lost because of the inefficiency of private 
ownership and control and operation of 
our railroads.” 

The Senator also thinks that the railroad 
picture will continue to grow worse be- 
cause of the constant shrinkage of traffic 
and that it is inevitable that there will be 
many RFC loans to stave off bankruptcy. 
He is of the opinion that the “earlier atti- 
tude that some roads should be put through 
the wringer has softened and will soften 
further” and that there is a possibility that 
the RFC may purchase some railroad 
bonds, either directly or indirectly by rail- 
road loans with the bonds as collateral. 
He thinks the object of this would be to 
help the banks and institutional holders of 
railroad bonds. 

Turning for a moment to the subject of 
the proposed 15 per cent reduction in rail- 
road wages, Senator Lundeen said that the 
pressure for wage cuts is increasing, but 
he does not believe that they will come 
before the November elections because the 
Administration will find methods of stall- 
ing off a showdown since a wage cut would 
tend to reduce New Deal votes. In the 
meantime, he predicts constant threats of 
strikes but none actually materializing. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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In The Roundhouse 


UNNING repair costs are considerably lower in 

the roundhouses servicing locomotives equipped 
with HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN |RON 
Wearing Parts. 


The range of HS G1 economies includes practically 
all of the vital wearing parts beneath the boiler. 


For example, it is a well known fact that HUNT- 
SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON Wearing 
Parts influence and prolong the service life of many 
adjacent components. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen Mgr / \E.J. Fuller Vice~President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd.,5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P.Q 
Export Agent tor Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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No ‘‘Formula’’ for 
Railroad Mess 
(Continued from page 887) 


vided, of course, that the effort is made to 
eliminate cut-throat competition. 

As for consolidation, Mr. Lea was in- 
clined to discount its value as anticipated “in 
the abstract,” but expressed the belief that 
the “policy is worthy of further national 
support.” Discussing this topic further, he 
said, “Mergers for the mere sake of unifi- 
cation may have little of merit. Mergers 
where warranted under the particular cir- 
cumstances,—to bring economy and effi- 
ciency or to avoid abandonment of exist- 
ing useful lines,—may well be worth while. 
As a matter of practical procedure it may 
be well to abandon the idea of initiating 
consolidation plans by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and permit the interest- 
ed roads to propose plans subject to ap- 
proval by the Commission.” 

Mr. Lea threw out the suggestion that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
reorganized “with a view to distributing 
its burdens more in accordance with the 
functions performed.” He urged that a 
sufficient number of commissioners be ap- 
pointed to devote their entire time to quasi- 
legislative and judicial functions,—the 
purely regulatory activities, while at the 
same time, “administrative, investigational 
and policy-making functions and promo- 
tional functions could well be handled by 
separate groups with a purpose of greater 
concentration on each type of work coming 
to the Commission and more prompt and 
effective determination.” 


Canadian Truckers Mimic the 
Claims of U. S. Colleagues 


Provision in the Canadian government’s 
Transport Bill for “agreed charges” was 
described to the House of Commons Rail- 
ways Committee in Ottawa last week as 
“the broad road back to railway monopoly 
by destroying truck competition.” 

Lewis Duncan, of Toronto, representing 
the Ontario Automotive Transport Asso- 
ciation, made the statement as he closed 
his testimony on Transport Minister C. D. 
Howe’s bill to extend jurisdiction of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners to air- 
craft and certain forms of water transport. 
The agreed charges provision of the bill 
was the target of his attack. 

Speaking earlier for the Canadian Auto- 
motive Transportation Association, M. J. 
Patton of Toronto called the proposal to 
legalize agreed charges “a reversion to the 
law of the jungle in transportation com- 
petition.” Hamilton and Toronto Boards 
of Trade opposed the agreed charges pro- 
‘vision in its entirety and urged deletion of 
the section. 

Trucks employed more people than rail- 
ways, Mr. Duncan argued and, contrary to 
railway suggestions, they “paid their way” 
as instanced by their contribution in pro- 
vincial highways taxes. Other equally 


specious contentions of the Canadian truck- 
ers would be needless repetition to U. S. 
railroaders, who have heard them all many 
times over from the National Highway 
Users Conference and other truck propa- 
ganda agencies south of the border. 
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Supply Trade 





E. T. Cross, eastern manager of the 
Ingot Iron Railway Products Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to general manager, with headquar- 
ters at Middletown. 


Walter E. Seymour has been appointed 
works manager of the Locomotive Di- 
vision of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., succeeding 
Charles B. Rose, who had been acting as 
works manager prior to his election as 
vice-president. 


Lee F. Adams, formerly associated 
with the commercial general department 
of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been appointed 
manager of the company’s newly-formed 
standards department. Mr. Adams will 
also act as assistant to Vice-President E. 
O. Shreve. 


OBITUARY 


Charles F. Michael, founder and 
president of the Ohio Locomotive Crane 
Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, died on May 4. 


Joseph B. Strauss, president of the 
Strauss Engineering Corp., Chicago, and 
honorary chief engineer of the San Fran- 
cisco Golden Gate bridge, died in Los 
Angeles, Cal., on May 16, following a 
heart attack. During his career he created 
more than 400 bridges in this country and 
abroad, the most outstanding bridge being 
the Golden Gate bridge at San Francisco, 
of which he was chief engineer. He was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1870, and was 
graduated from the University of Cincin- 
nati in 1892. Upon graduation he became 
an instructor in the College of Engineer- 
ing at the University of Cincinnati and in 
1902 he became a consulting engineer in 
private practice. Two years later he be- 
came president and chief engineer of the 
Strauss Bascule Bridge Company, which 
became the Strauss Engineering Corp. in 
1927. He had made a specialty of mov- 
able and long-span bridge designs, and 
originated the Strauss trunnion bascule 
bridge and also the Strauss lift bridge. 


Construction 





New York CeENtTRAL.—Contracts have 
been given for work in New York City 
as follows: To the Duffy Construction 
Corporation, New York, for alterations and 
additions to maintenance of way repair 
shop and storehouse at West 28th and 
West 30th streets; to the Harlem Con- 
tracting Company, New York, for path 
paving and other incidental work in con- 
nection therewith between West 158th and 
West 181st streets; to H. Z. Altberg, Inc., 
New York, for electric wiring and light- 
ing facilities thetween West 158th and 
West 181st streets in Fort Washington 
Park; to the Del Balso Construction Cor- 
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poration, New York, for path paving 
constructing paths, paving of promenad: 
and playgrounds, etc., between West 100t! 
street and St. Clair Place. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has bee: 
awarded to Gradle Brothers, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for the construction of an 
overhead highway bridge 0.3 miles wes 
of Dunreith, Ind. This bridge, which wil! 
carry U. S. Highway No. 40 over three 
tracks of the Pennsylvania, will cost ap- 
proximately $125,000. 


St. Louts-SAN FrRancisco.—This road 
will renew the steel in two 153 ft. through 
truss spans and two 102 ft. through plate 
girders in its Meramec river bridge near 
Pacific, Mo. A contract for the renewal 
of the trustees has been awarded to Stupp 
Bros. Bridge and Iron Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., and the plate girders will be supplied 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


TuHeE Boston & MAINE has ordered one 
Diesel-electric switching locomotive of 600 
hp., from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 


THE PortTLtAND TERMINAL COMPANY 
has ordered one Diesel-electric switching 
locomotive of 600 hp., from the American 
Locomotive Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Semet-Sotvay Company is _ in- 
quiring for 10 hopper bottom coal cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity. 


THe NicHots CHEMICAL Company is 
having new underframes and trucks, air 
brakes, etc., installed on 15 tank cars, at 
the shops of the National Steel Car 
Corporation. 


THe Unitep Fruit Company has or- 
dered 10 tank cars of 7,500 gal. capacity 
from the Magor Car Corporation. These 
cars are for service in Guatemala. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 26, page 399. 


SIGNALING 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until June 15, by B. W. Roberts, 
general purchasing agent, Windsor Street 
station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, for 
furnishing the necessary materials for the 
installation of six flashing light highway 
crossing signals in the state of Vermont. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THe SANTA FE TRAIL TRANSPORTATION 
Company has received delivery of twenty- 
six 37-passenger buses from the American 
Car & Foundry Motors Company. 
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Financial 





ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorTHERN.— 
Securities. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustee to issue, extend, and renew $53,387 
of notes and $30,000 of trustee’s certifi- 
cates. 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA & SANTA FE— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has extended from June 1, 
1938, to June 1, 1939, the time within which 
this company must complete the construc- 
tion of a branch line in Maricopa County, 
Ariz. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JeErsEyY.—Bonds of 
the Wilkes Barre & Scranton—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to extend 
from May 1, 1938, to May 1, 1948, the 
date of maturity of $500,000 of 4% per 
cent first mortgage bonds. 


CENTRAL VERMONT. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon that portion of its line extending 
easterly from a connection with the main 
line at Essex Junction, Vt., to a connec- 
tion at Cambridge Junction with the main 
line of the St. Johnsbury & Lake Cham- 
plain, 25.8 miles. 


Fort Dopce, Des Moines & SOUTHERN. 
—Reorganization—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized John L. Hugg, E. McLain Watters; 
and Walter -E. Kennedy to serve as a pro- 
tective committee for the holders of this 
company’s first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due December 1, 1938, in the re- 
organization proceedings of this company. 


Great NorTHERN. — Securities. — This 
company has filed a supplemental applica- 
tion in Finance Docket 9963, asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to pledge and repledge not ex-- 
ceeding $15,000,000 of its general mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds, series F, as collateral 
for short-term notes during the current 
year. The application states that the 
amount to be borrowed will not exceed 
$10,000,000 and will probably be about 
$7,000,000. 


Gutr Coast Lines.—Annual Report.— 
The annual report of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico and its subsidiary com- 
panies for the yeat ended December 31, 
1937, shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $177,745, as compared 
with net deficit of $1,650,504 in 1936. Se- 
lected items from the consolidated income 
account follow: 

Increase or 


1937 1936 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 1,763.74 1,763.10 55 
AILWAY 
OPERATING 


REVENUES $15,759,766.27 $12,242,708 $3,517,057 





Maintenance 





of way 2,274,973 1,915,889 359,083 
ainienance 

ofequipment 2,421,824 2,281,095 140,729 

Transportation 4,847,546 3,909,733 937,812 
Totar 

OPER TING 

EXPE? sEs 10,712,964 9,225,266 1,487,697 


RAILWAY AGE 























Operating ratio 67.98 75.35 —7.37 
Net ReEvE- 

NUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 5,046,801 3,017,441 2,029,360 
Railway tax 

accruals 597,712 768,445 -170,732 
Railway 

operating 

income 4,449,088 ° 2,248,996 2,200,092 
Net rents 1,554,192 1,257,107 297,085 
Net RaItway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 2,894,896 991,889 1,903,006 
Other income 144,523 132,900 11,623 
TotaLInNcomME 3,039,420 1,124,789 1,914,630 
Interest on 

funded debt 2,703,125 2,715,563 —12,437 
Tora FIxeED 

CHARGES 2,847,617 2,770,186 77,431 
Net INcoME $177,745 *$1,650,504 $1,828,250 





* Deficit. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon the following lines: (1) 2.4 miles 
in Edwardsville, Ill., and (2) the line ex- 
tending from Kenwood, IIl., to Champaign, 
2.9 miles. 


INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NoRTHERN.—An- 
nual Report—The annual report of this 
road for the year ended December 31, 1937, 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $2,579,823, as compared with 
net deficit of $2,658,913 in 1936. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 


Increase or 





























1937 1936 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated~ 1,154.51 LG54 ST: © skwawk 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $13,071,956 $12,141,148 $930,808 
Maintenance : 
of way 1,919,849 1,761,334 > 158,515 
Maintenance 
of equipment 2,394,104 2,415,624 —21,520 
Transportation 5,648,867 4,978,558 670,308 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 11,054,983 10,190,577 864,405 
Operating 
ratio 84.57 83.93 .64 
Net ReEve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 2,016,973 1,950,570 66,403 
Railway tax 
accruals 480,854 620,452 —139,597 
Railway 
operating 
income 1,536,118 1,330,118 206,000 
Net rents 1,338,900 1,182,471 156,428 
Net RAILWAy 
OPERATING 
INCOME 197,218 147,647 49,571 
Other income 56,716 43,556 13,160 
TotTat INCOME 253,935 191,203 62,732 
Interest on 
funded debt 2,816,959 2,827,984 —11,025 
TorTaL FIxepD 
CHARGES 2,824,423 2,838,055 —13,631 
Net INcOME 
(DericitT) $2,579,823 $2,658,913 $79,090 





LEHIGH VALLEY.—Pledge of Collateral. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to pledge as additional collateral for a 
$5,000,000 loan from the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York, $1,000,000 
of its general consolidated mortgage 4%4 
per cent bonds, due 2003. The company 
also proposes to pledge, as additional col- 
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lateral certain stock for which it does not 
need the commission approval. This stock 
consists of 1,250 shares of Buffalo Creek, 
8,000 shares of Ironton, and 1,000 shares 
of Lehigh Valley Harbor Terminal. 


Abandonment.—Examiner J. S. Prich- 
ard of the Interstate Commerce’ Commis- 
sion, in a proposed report to the commis- 
sion, -has recommended that it authorize 
this company to abandon the operation and 


the Lehigh Valley Rail Way to abandon 
the line extending northerly from Canas- 
tota, N. Y., to Camden, 20.3 miles. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—Annual Report—The 1937 annual report 
of this company shows net deficit after in- 
terest and other charges of $471,623, as 
compared with net income of $51,998 in 
1936. Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 



































Increase or 
1937 1936 Decrease 

Average Mile- 
age Operated 1,118.68 1,150.45 31.77 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $14,299,433 $14,145,655 153,778 
Maintenance 
of way 1,800,821 1,784,80 6,016 
Maintenance 
of equipment 3,481,509 3,377,899 ,610 
Transportation 5,732,387 5,423,199 9.188 
Tora 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 12,510,171 12,085,359 424,812 
Net ReEvE- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 1,789,261 2,060,295 71,034 
Railway tax * 
accruals 877,158 541,497 335,661 
Railway 
operating 
income 912,102 1,518,798 606.696 
Equipment 
rents—Dr. 260,581 310,032 49.451 
Joint facility 
rents 188,768 174,075 14,693 
Net Raitway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 840,289 1,382,841 542,552 
Other income 243,456 227,453 6,003 
Gross IncomE 1,083,746 1,610,295 526,549 
Rent for 
leased roads 806,131 817,481 -11,350 
Interest on 
funded debt 690,907 681,450 9,457 
Tora De- 
DUCTIONS 
FROM GROSS 
INCOME 1,555,369 1,558,296 —2,927 
Net INcoME *$471,623 $51,998 $523,621 





* Deficit. 


MINNEAPOLIS, REp LAKE & MANITOBA.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized 
this company to abandon (1) its entire 
line extending from a connection with a 
line of the Great Northern at Bemidji, 
Minn., to Redby, 32.4 miles, and (2) opera- 
tion, under trackage rights, over the line 
of the Great Northern at Bemidji, 3.4 
miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustees to abandon a line extending from 
West Haven, Conn., to Orange, 4.8 miles. 
In the same report, the commission has 
denied that part of the application request- 
ing permission to abandon the line extend- 
ing from Orange, Conn., to Derby Junc- 
tion, 3.4 miles. The denial was without 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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ee FX PERIENCE 


ea Justified Their Purchase 


1 HE New Haven has been operating an Alco Diesel Switcher 
since 1931... Seven years’ experience has proven to the 
New Haven, beyond any question of doubt, the low 

operating and maintenance costs of the Alco Diesel in continuous 

service ... This fleet of ten Alco Diesels operating in the New 

¥ Haven’s Boston Terminal will show a handsome return on the 
investment. And of almost equal importance will be the im- 

2 proved service, which in turn means more satisfied shippers. 
\ 
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Dividends Declared 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. — 
Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payab 
June 1 to holders of record May 16. 

Illinois Central. — Leased Lines. — $2.00 sem 
annually, payable July 1 to holders of reco; 
June 11. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payal 
May 25 to holders of record May 16. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—50¢, payable June 


mortgage four per cent gold bonds, series 
C, to secure $3,000,000 of short term ob- 
ligations. 


prejudice to a renewal of the application 
at the expiration of two years if it can 
be shown that the volume of traffic 
handled is insufficient to warrant con- 
tinued operation. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 
Pere Marguette.—Pledge of Bonds.— May 17 — — 


This company has asked the Interstate Average price of 20 repre- 


Commerce Commission for authority to sentative railway stocks.. 23.52 24.25 55.89 to holders of record May 20. 
° Average price of 20 repre- . . 
pledge and repledge $10,045,000 of its first sentative railway bonds.. 58.09 58.02 80.24 (Railway Officers Begin on page 901) | 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 











Compiled from 137 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 141 Class I Steam Railways ‘ 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) . 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1938 AND 1937 
° United States Eastern District Southern District Western District Z 
A sities = — ——— 
thy — = een t 
Item 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
. , 
Miles of road operated at 
m close of month........ 234,828 235,829 58,051 58,315 44,719 44,798 132,058 132,716 
evenues: 
ee $227,083,889  $313,816,552 $90,856,583  $138,128,542 $47,551,329 $65,809,215 $88,675,977 $109,878,798 C 
EE OE 31,037,658 34,951,465 16,688,829 18,808,709 5,414,096 6,137,721 8,934,733 10,005 ,035 ¢ 
AS eee ae 8,083,627 8,246,024 3,117,368 3,189,024 1,403,800 1,493,972 3,562,459 3,563,028 
et eelatecett saat teints 4,793,248 6,061,600 1,874,899 2:599,275 1,202,669 1,282,025 1,715,680 2°180.300 
All other operating reve- Pee ge 1 
RD ticeekccdewesens 12,076,541 14,649,680 6,109,079 7,423,715 1,706,349 2,160,639 4,261,113 “* °5,065,326 E 
Railway operating reve- ; 
PEED. Seb ccreveeseence 283,074,963 377,725,321 118,646,758 170,149,265 57,278,243 76,883,572 107,149,962 130,692,484 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
eer 32,220,821 37,559,561 11,830,123 15,224,186 6,592,902 7,275,524 13,797,796 15,059,851 D 
Maintenance of equipment 57,940,972 72,808,266 24,171,042 33,602,144 11,328,163 12,819,321 22,441,767 26,386,801 0 
2 RE Ae 8,576,194 8,577,922 3,072,257 3,146,869 1,656,907 1,668,737 3,847,030 3,762,316 
Transportation—Rail line. . 115,946,222 129,927,526 51,076,266 59,520,741 20,307,051 22,586,767 44,562,905 47,820,018 
Transportation—Water line i. ae vem  — eameeiegl "  — ” satetmerde 444,140 557,764 
Miscellaneous operations... 3,102,259 3,299,889 1,343,669 1,453,671 498,763 543,477 1,259,827 1,302,741 
CEE, aiencéeeennt seca 11,050,258 13,771,179 4,379,908 5,971,743 2,137,880 2,410,154 4,532,470 5,389,28 
Transportation for invest- T 
SER. osccccccecs 216,180 304,010 30,367 35,151 55,266 39,262 130,547 229,597 ‘ 
Railway operating ex 
ED acca wteeeciee © 229,064,686 266,198,097 95,842,898 118,884,203 42,466,400 47,264,718 90,755,388 100,049,176 
Net revenue from _ railway 
GQPOVERIOME 22.0 ccccicec 54,010,277 111,527,224 22,803,860 51,265,062 14,811,843 29,618,854 16,394,574 30,643,308 I 
Railway tax accruals ....... 28,620,390 31,077,827 12,214,808 13,080,102 5,725,608 7,133,577 10,679,974 10,864,148 n 
Railway operating income 25,389,887 80,449,397 10,589,052 38,184,960 9,086,235 22,485,277 5,714,600 19,779,160 0 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 7,860,134 7,454,050 3,110,063 3,143,017 977,817 604,475 3,772,254 3,706,558 t 
Joint facility rent—Cr. bal- 
GEG o.vicveesocgesecs 3,059,309 3,114,103 1,730,489 1,807,963 300,125 293,347 1,028,695 1,012,793 
Net railway operating in- ‘ ; N 
QED nec ctccereesees 14,470,444 69,881,244 5,748,500 33,233,980 7,808,293 21,587,455 913,651 15,059,809 
Ratio of expenses to revenues ; 7 
CO GUNES cc crcevees 80.9 70.5 80.8 69.9 74.1 61.5 84.7 76.6 : 
Depreciation included in op- " 2 
erating expenses ..... 16,882,815 16,286,285 7,385,032 7,233,409 3,295,435 3,122,957 6,202,348 5,929,919 Ne 
a, fe Peerreeree 8,194,998 7,893,868 3,505,124 3,251,795 1,541,440 1,421,354 3,148,434 3,220,719 i: 
AEE CAREE tOMSS . cccccccccce 20,425,392 23,183,959 8,709,684 9,828,307 4,184,168 5,712,223 7,531,540 7,643,429 , 
t 
FOR THREE MONTHS ENDED WITH MARCH, 1938 AND 1937 ‘ 
Miles of road operated at Ne 
close of month*...... 234,923 235,798 58,065 58,314 44,719 44,805 132,139 132,679 
Revenues: 
DRE cca cectececese wees $643,789,427  $846,516,983 $257,672;148 $371,591,620 $136,573,252 $170,854,824  $249,544,027 $304,070,539 
DEE 6eskccuntceeons 99,804,054 105,406,654 53,964,052 56,936,677 17,018,767 17,972,002 28,821,235 30,497,975 
iS a eee 23,167,804 23,507,935 8,821,547 9,003,254 4,095,923 4,170,422 10,250,334 10,334,259 , 
cus cchadeeceeses 9,933,454 13,098,875 3,270,364 5,321,160 2,460,480 3,106,169 4,202,610 4,671,546 . 
All other operating reve- a pat 
DUES bcccesececisesee 36,640,018 42,642,152 18,183,681 21,579,046 5,154,177 5,987,747 13,302,160 15,075,359 Co 
Railway operating reve- ; _ 
De Rec iate kcines 813,334,757 1,031,172,599 341,911,792 464,431,757 165,302,599 202,091,164 306,120,366 364,649,678 cor 
Expenses: por 
Maintenance of way and e , by 
SE Or 92,121,231 104,875,752 35,194,404 43,466,223 19,022,205 21,372,826 37,904,622 40,036,703 ’ 
Maintenance of equipment 171,007,253 205,552,355 71,336,293 95,009,400 33,271,611 36,317,661 66,399,349 74,225,294 on 
EE tAGade rede deed esc 25,843,652 25,528,091 9,269,238 9,389,743 5,160,417 5,051,863 11,413,997 11,086,485 san 
Transportation—Rail line. . 344,832,612 376,610,815 152,603,026 170,435,586 59,915,487 63,524,131 132,314,099 142,651,098 cur 
Transportation—Water line 1,264,870 ee aes - |. Lees 6 6=6lCel eee |. aaa 1,264,870 1,549,071 
Miscellaneous operations.. . 9,663,242 9,988,206 4,302,453 4,434,879 1,506,597 1,602,038 3,854,192 3,951,289 
CEE vccccsesenteeecee 32,930,399 40,476,372 13,036,011 17,642,990 6,324,624 7,008,468 13,569,764 15,824,914 
Transportation for invest- ae 
HE cccceceeves 549,205 706,906 83,534 126,773 118,390 123,375 347,281 456,758 Pro 
Railway operating  ex- : : i 7 — Sin! 
EE cdedhnuweaae«s * 677,114,054 763,873,756 285,657,891 340,252,048 125,082,551 134,753,612 266,373,612 288,868,096 Inv 
Net revenue from railway ca ies el es (; 
GUOUREIONS 2 cccaccees 136,220,703 267,298,843 56,253,901 124,179,709 40,220,048 67,337,552 39,746,754 75,781,582 (I 
Railway tax accruals ....... 84,870,823 87,570,234 35,477,755 36,105,819 17,343,837 19,790,606 32,049,231 31,673,809 ( 
Railway operating income 51,349,880 179,728,609 20,776,146 88,073,890 22,876,211 47,546,946 7,697,523 44,107,773 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 22,978,902 22,895,076 9,554,107 9,840,112 2,009,093 1,725,902 11,415,702 11,329,062 ( 
Joint facility rent—Cr. bal- e (e 
GEE ccdecteveceucess 9,094,315 9,318,725 4,968,878 5,291,219 960,119 895,508 3,165,318 3,131,998 Oth, 
Net railway operating in- * ae oe 
MD cseccsncusecece 19,276,663 147,514,808 6,253,161 72,942,559 19,906,999 44,925,536 $6,883,497 29,646,713 
Ratio of expenses to revenues a " . noo 
(per cent) ..... ba eee 83.3 74.1 83.5 72.3 75.7 66.7 87.0 79.2 
Depreciation included in op- ; 1 
’ erating rane ol peace : ‘ 50,335,254 48,594,044 21,913,979 21,426,689 9,831,393 9,373,023 18,589 17,794,332 a 
Peer Se GD sceccveccccus 24,219,532 22,426,726 10,494,432 9,304,163 4,513,923 4,041,597 9,211,177 9,080,966 Oth: 
Be GEOR GEE cccccccecces 60,651,291 65,143,508 24,983,323 26,801,656 12,829,914 15,749,009 22,838,054 22,592,843 : 
* Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. D 
+ Deficit or other reverse items. 
Defe 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Subject to revision. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY— ANNUAL REPORT 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New York, N. Y. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric COMPANY : 
Your Board of Directors submits this report of the operations 
and financial affairs of the Southern Pacific Lines and Affiliated 
Companies for the year ended December 31, 1937. 


Consolidated Income Account 


The following table shows a condensed consolidated income 
account for the year 1937, compared with the year 1936, of the 
Southern Pacific Company, its Transportation System Companies, 
and its separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 
operating within the United States, excluding offsetting accounts 
and inter-company dividends. Also, there is appended to this 
table the income results of separately operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies operating within the Republic of Mexico. 



































YEAR ENDED +INCREASE 
DeceMBER 31,1937  -—DeEcREASE PERCENT 
Operating revenues ........... $248,601,889.82 +4$22,319,277.09 9.86 
ieoasies ee nee 195,019,192.53 +427,702,295.65 16.56 
Net nue from operations $53,582,697.29 -$5,383,018.56 9.13 
Tax pata amas iede ’ aubiecaine: x 19,467 ,667.76 +5,532,255.90 39.70 
Equipment and joint facility 
pores tt puaememeehinns 11,579,071.66 +1,584,610.39 15.85 
Net operating income...... $22,535,957.87 —$12,499,884.85 35.68 
Dividend income ............. $3,871,151.75 —$1,210,722.73 23.82 
Other. ieenens PES kekssces 4,631,625.29 —1,275,721.60 21.60 
Total other income........ $8,502,777.04 —$2,486,444.33 22.63 
io Ee eee ee $31,038,734.91 -$14,986,329.18 32.56 
Total miscellaneous deductions. . $1,908,140.05 —$240,406.76 11.19 
Income available for fixed 
"aaa eoicasrarae es Cire attiared $29,130,594.86 -$14,745,922.42 33.61 
Int t funded debt—Bonds 
"sak aoe srs ee ee $31,336,294.90 +$342,989.75 1.11 
Other fixed charges........... 20,975.43 —307,944.98 27.28 
Total fixed charges........ $32,157,270.33 +$35,044.77 11 
Net deficit of Southern Pacific 
Lines and separately operated 
Solely Controlled —_— 
Companies operating within 
the United States Rccie aneeware $3,026,675.47 +$14,780,967.19 
Net deficit of separately o erated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated 
pgy scone ee eo 
the Republic o exico (no 
included in foregoing figures) 364,342.21 —227,992.20 38.49 
BO GUM Sacinccncecusesecns $3,391,017.68 +4$14,552,974.99 





Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Southern Pacific Company, its Transportation System Com- 
panies, and its separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies operating within the United States, excluding inter- 
company securities and open account balances. The assets re- 
ported below are stated on the basis of classifications prescribed 
by Federal or State authorities where applicable, and where not, 
on other classifications following in so far as practicable, the 








Discount on securities................ 13,333,199.02 
Other unadjusted debits.............. 18,861,604.34 
Total deferred assets and unad- Saal 
PUNE EE hig dn dS on kewisee ee ss $33,428,874.71 
WN ios cctcirasc hat xs $1,935,573,338.60 
LIABILITIES 
Stock 


Capital stock held by public: 


(a) Southern Pacific Company...... $377,276,305.64 


(b) Transportation System Companies 1,400.00 
(c) Solely Controlled Affiliated Com- 
URD  Sa SG eas Swag cates eyes 52,410.00 
es uae el DOO OE Ee $377,330,115.64 
Premium on capital stock............. 6,304,845.00 
Wh We ida dai sesinnciccns ~ $383,634,960.64 


GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS 
Grants in aid of construction.......... $4,267,278.53 





Lone Term Dest 





Funded debt held by public........... $725,223,352.32 
Funded debt held in sinking and other 
funds: 
(a) By Transportation System Com- 
OE A ROIS SS ee 2,172,000.00 
(b) By Solely Controlled Affiliated 
oe Ee ea al 269,000.00 
Total funded Gebt.......6sccsesecse $727 664,352.32 





Non-negotiable debt to affiliated com- 
panies: 
(a) Bonds held in sinking funds by 


Transportation System Companies $609,000.00 








Ch) Open S0cetnts oc ccc cecccses 3,289,019.38 
Total non-negotiable debt......... $3,898,019.38 
Total long term debt............. $731,562,371.70 

CurRENT LIABILITIES AND UNADJUSTED 

_. ACCOUNTS 

Loans and bills payable. ...........00 $5,000,000.00 
Other current liabilities............... 30,537,463.20 
Lt ee 670,578.15 
Accrued depreciation ................ 168,129,006.42 
Other unadjusted credits.............. 28,240,968.20 

Total current liabilities and unad- 
De a a re $232,578,015.97 

ConsoLipATED ADJUSTMENT 

Excess of inter-company liabilities over 

SHOES CUMENRION ooo. c oc ciscicce veces $137,769,094.32 
CorPoRATE SURPLUS 

Appropriated surplus ................ $23,633,204.35 
Profit and loss—Balance.............. 422,128,413.09 
Total corporate surplus........... $445,761,617.44 
Cabin WOE Sao itn Sst ce encoaeean'es $1,935,573,338.60 


Income Account—Southern Pacific Lines 


337,881.12 
-14,074,729.43 


—$14,658,371.49 


—$13,896,330.22 


5,948 000.00 


-16,000.00 
—$12,704,916.95 


+-$609,000.00 
+1,520.76 


+$610,520,76 
—$12,094,396.19 


+$5,000.000.00 
—2,767,226.49 
+25,356.76 
+2,564,260.94 
+2,076,539,.52 


+$6,898,930 





rr 7 
—$13,896,330.22 


Southern Pacific Lines (Southern Pacific Company and Trans- 
portation System Companies, consolidated, excluding offsetting 


accounts and inter-company dividends). 


YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1937 
OPERATING INCOME 


+INCREASE 
—DECREASE 


Per Cent 


Railway operating revenues.... $225,016,912.27 


same accounting principles, no attempt being made to adjust to 


current estimated values. 














ASSETS +I NCREASE 
INVESTMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1937 —DECREASE 

Property investment ............s0005 $1,684,116,790.13  +$6,521,722.54 
ee Rea eee aren 3,071,978.81 —5,739,595.71 
Investments in affiliated companies: 

MY MI oui aicvgie alvalerg we eicrk-cacease-s 102,138,173.84 +394,199.68 
J. | SS eee e ee eee 432,900.00 +268,000.00 
(c) Stocks and bonds—Cost insepara- 

me sete orsee oma ena ones «ers 2,477,052.15 —67 2,399.68 
OO) DM acnieitSe4c anes 0s0c cua wenes Creo Fen 
OP) NIRS cnantatcrale dd cnesScsareteears 23,045,335.33  +418,784,316.80 
Other investments .........-0.00ee eee 41,338,504.94 +853,838.52 

Total investments ...........+..- $1,856,938,486.25 +$20,410,082.15 
CurRENT ASSETS 
Cash RS eT TE EET Ee $8,751,982.20 -$18,678,311.81 
Material and supplies...........-.-+.: 19,944,608.92  +2,527,763.48 
ther CUPPENE AESCIS. <o:<< 040000 000s es 16,509,386.52 —3,497,492.55 
‘otal current assets.............. $45,205,977.64 -$19,648,040.88 
DrrerrEp ASSETS AND UNADJUSTED 
EBITS 

Deferred assets .........ccececcecees $1,234,071.35 —$245,760.94 


Railway operating expenses.... 


Net revenue from railway 

CIR vie a cs:00enoras 
Railway tax accruals.......... 
Equipment rents—Net ........ 
Joint facility rents—Net....... 


Net railway operating in- 
WOUND ea ecioinwarn Sasa 


OTHER INCOME 
Revenues from miscellaneous op- 
erations 
Income from lease of road and 
SEED, So. asc. ww bid. cle p-srccere-ais 
Miscellaneous rent income..... 
Miscellaneous non-operating phys- 
Pee 
Separately operated properties— 
ee ere Bibtireecanets Care arn 
Dividend income ............. 
Income from funded securities— 
Bonds and notes............ 
Income from funded securities— 
Investment advances ........ 
Income from unfunded securi- 
ties and accounts............ 


[Advertisement] 


173,912,676.08 


+$20,678,361.96 
+25,678,827.07 





$51,104,236.19 


—$5,000,465.11 





$16,998,747.52 
10,712,281.79 
776,926.20 


+$4,906,654.69 
+1,450,154.12 
£113,125.5 


| =e 





$22,616,280.68 


—$11,470,399.43 





$256,095.36 


540,194.11 
1,185,051.48 


208,584.54 


22.74 

§ 3,514,871.25 
2,759,671.59 
172,787.99 
100,623.32 


-$330,769.05 


—3,904.76 
—1,190.20 


—12,526. 


1 


w 


bdo 


+22.74 
—1,236,722.73 


+20,332,42 
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Income from sinking and other 
reserve funds 
Miscellaneous income 


+5,681.01 
—970,734.44 


450,437.56 
1,151,977.14 


$10,340,317.08 -$2,481,520.13 
$32,956,597.76 -$13,951,919.56 





Total other income 





Total income 





MIsceLLaneous DepuctTIoNs 
FROM INCOME 

Expenses of miscellaneous oper- r 

ations $252,987.95 
Taxes on miscellaneous operat- 

ing property 7,300.00 
Miscellaneous rents 679,184.18 
Miscellaneous tax accruals..... 191,352.96 

Loss 88,992.38 


Separately operated properties— 
Maintenance of investment or- 
14,998.67 


ganization 
Miscellaneous income charges.. 261,493.63 


—$313,254.51 
—8,974.27 
—1,951.39 

—22,081.65 
+46,675.44 


—140.10 
—31,698.85 





Total miscellaneous deduc- 


tions $1,496,309.77 —$331,425.33 





Income available for fixed 


charges $31,460,287.99 -$13,620,494.23 





Fixep CHARGES 
Rent for leased roads and equip- 
ment $24,894.99 
Interest on funded debt—Bonds 
and notes 
Interest on funded debt—Non- 
negotiable debt to affiliated , 
companies 617.98 +76.11 
Interest on unfunded debt 63,881.61 —407 ,664.64 


A tization of discount on 
‘taaen 593,053.42 +126,340.14 


funded debt 
+$126,042.93 


—$6,907.90 


30,021,046.64 +414,199.22 





$30,703,494.64 
* $756,793.35 —$13,746,537.16 


Total fixed charges 





Net income 





Disposition oF Net INCOME 
Income applied to sinking and 
other reserve funds......... 


$500,818.63 —$189,780.46 27.48 





Income balance transferred 
to credit of profit and loss 


$255,974.72 -$13,556,756.70 98.15 





*Income of Southern Pacific Lines includes interest on bonds of, and 

rental income from, separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Com- 
panies, whether earned or not, in order that such income credits will offset 
income debits reflected in the income accounts of separately operated Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies. Southern Pacific Company, when neces- 
sary, makes advances to these debtor companies to enable them to meet 
interest on funded debt and rental obligations. 
. § Dividend income excludes dividends received from companies included 
in this statement and, also, from separately operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies; dividends from the latter companies being excluded 
for the reason that the offsetting charges by such companies are made 
against Profit and Loss and, therefore, would not be offset, in the consoli- 
dated statement appearing above, by the inclusion of the income accounts 
of such companies. 


Total railway operating revenues for 1937 amounted to $225,- 
016,912.27, and exceeded the revenues for 1936 by $20,678,361.96, 
or 10.12 per cent. This was largely the result of an increase of 
10.89 per cent in the net ton-miles of revenue freight and an 
increase of 13.02 per cent in the revenue passenger-miles of the 
steam rail lines. Passenger revenues were larger in every month 
of the year than in the corresponding month of 1936. Freight 
revenues decreased in the last quarter of the year compared 
with the same period of 1936, in which there were considerable 
revenue gains from traffic moved by rail as the result of inter- 
ruption of steamship service to and from Pacific ports, as well 
as gains due to more favorable business conditions prevailing at 
that time. Revenues from traffic carried by rail because of inter- 
ruption of steamship service during the early months of 1937 
slightly exceeded the revenues from movement of such traffic 
during the last quarter of 1936. Net railway operating income 
for the year amounted to $22,616,280.68, a decrease of $11,470,- 
399.43, or 33.65 per cent, compared with 1936. Aside from in- 
creased expenses attributable to maintenance of the properties 
and handling a much larger volume of traffic, the decrease in net 
railway operating income is principally the result of increases 
in rates of pay, increases due to higher prices of fuel oil and 
other materials and supplies and a non-recurring credit to fuel 
oil costs in 1936 accounts, and an increase in accruals for taxes, 
partly offset by a decrease in pension payments resulting from en- 
actment of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937; the net in- 
crease in such items, which were largely non-controllable, amount- 
ing to approximately $11,627,000. Freight revenues increased 
$15,814,520.27, or 9.71 per cent. 

Passenger revenues for 1937 amounted to $27,444,019.46, an 
increase of $2,865,581.82, or 11.66 per cent. These revenues 
were larger in every month of the year, compared with 1936, 
reflecting a general increase in rail passenger travel and public 
response to improvements in passenger train service, including 
additional and faster schedules, air-conditioned cars with mod- 
ern interior equipment and decoration, and low-priced meals in 
dining cars and cafe cars. On January 3, 1937, the new “Cali- 
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fornian” commenced operation between Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago on the Golden State Route of your Company and the 
Rock Island Lines via El Paso, Texas; Tucumcari, New Mexico; 
and Kansas City, Missouri; equipped with new light-weight chair 
cars, modernized dining car, and tourist sleepers, all air-condi- 
tioned, with reclining-chair car reserved for exclusive occupancy 
by women and children. On March 21, 1937, two new light- 
weight, streamlined “Daylight” trains commenced operation on 
the Coast Line between San Francisco and Los Angeles on a 
schedule of 934 hours in each direction. The new extra-fare 
train “Forty-Niner,” operated jointly by your Company, Union 
Pacific System, and Chicago and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, commencing July 8, 1937, makes five round-trips a month 
between San Francisco and Chicago on the Overland Route via 
Ogden, Utah, and Omaha, Nebraska; equipped with the latest 
types of room-cars, standard sleeping cars, lounge car, dining- 
room car, and kitchen-dormitory car, all of streamlined design 
and air-conditioned. On September 15, 1937, the “San Fran- 
cisco Challenger” commenced operation between San Francisco 
and Chicago on the Overland Route, equipped with light-weight, 
streamlined chair cars, modernized dining car, and tourist cars, 
all air-conditioned, with reclining-chair car reserved for ex- 
clusive occupancy by women and children. On September 19, 
1937, two new streamlined “Sunbeam” trains were placed in 
operation between Houston and Dallas, Texas, on a schedule of 
43% hours in each direction. With the exception of the new 
light-weight, 17-car, Diesel-electric powered “City of San Fran- 
cisco,” which on January 2, 1938, was substituted for the 11-car, 
Diesel-powered streamliner in service between San Francisco 
and Chicago, all of the new trains of your Company are 
powered by high-speed steam locomotives. 

The increase of $490,210.76, or 12.04 per cent, in All Other 
Transportation revenues was principally due to increased earn- 
ings from switching, lighterage, and Pullman car operations. 
Incidental revenues increased $616,181.11, or 10.31 per cent, this 
gain being attributable to larger revenues from operation of din- 
ing cars, buffet cars, and restaurants, larger demurrage collec- 
tions, and increased revenues from various incidental operations. 

The fluctuation of $841,153.77, or 96.25 per cent, in the account 
Joint Facility—Debit, is due to a change in accounting required 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and does not affect the 
amount of Total Railway Operating Revenues. 

Operating expenses increased $25,678,827.07, or 17.32 per cent, 
mainly because of the larger forces and greater quantities of 
fuel, materials, and supplies, required to maintain the properties 
and transport the increased volume of traffic, and partly due to 
a net increase of $7,466,000 resulting principally from increases 
in rates of pay amounting to approximately $3,100,000, mainly 
due to an increase of five cents an hour in wage rates of non- 
transportation service employees, effective August 1, 1937, and 
an increase of five and one-half cents an hour in wage rates 
of train and engine service employees, effective October 1, 1937, 
resulting from mediation under the Railway Labor Act, and an 
increase of about $4,020,000 resulting from higher prices of fuel 
oil and other materials and supplies and a non-recurring credit 
to fuel oil costs in 1936 accounts. 

Railway tax accruals amounted to $16,998,747.52, an increase 
of $4,906,654.69, or 40.58 per cent, as the result of accrual of 
$3,087,719.69 of excise taxes under the Carriers Taxing Act of 
1937, which superseded the Railroad Retirement Taxing Act 
of 1935; an increase of $1,307,631.05 in accruals of excise taxes 
under the unemployment provisions of Federal and State So- 
cial Security Acts; and a net increase of $511,303.95 in accruals 
for all other taxes. 


Funded Debt—Southern Pacific Lines 


To provide for the construction and acquisition of new rolling 
stock, an equipment trust, known as “Southern Pacific Company 
Equipment Trust, Series O,” was created, and an issue of $11,- 
220,000, par value, of Two and One-Quarter Per Cent Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates authorized, all of which were issued dur- 
ing the year. 

The net decrease during the year in funded debt of Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies /ield 
by the public amounted to $4,906,997.19. 


Investment in Road and Equipment—Southern Pacific Lines 


The net increase during the year in Investment in Road and 
Equipment amounted to $14,771,386.55, consisting of gross ex- 
penditures of $32,588,567.30, less property retired, equipment 
vacated, and other adjustments amounting to $17.817.180.75. Ex- 
penditures during 1937 include approximately $15,150,000 of the 
cost of the 1937 program for new rolling stock, consisting of 
14 Articulated Consolidation, 4-8-8-2 Type and 14 Golden State, 
4-8-4 Type, streamlined Steam Locomotives, 10 Locomotive 
Tenders, 1,175 Box-automobile Cars, steel-sheathed, wood-lined, 
1,000 Box Cars, steel-sheathed, wood-lined, 100 Ballast Cars, 
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hopper bottom, 100 Gondola Cars, steel underframe, wood body, 
for sulphur service, 45 passenger-train Cars, light-weight, 
streamlined, 2 Rotary Snow Plows, and 1 Locomotive Crane, 
purchased from outside builders, and 200 Flat Cars, 100 Gon- 
dola Cars, tight bottom, and 50 Caboose Cars, steel-sheathed, 
wood-lined constructed in Company shops. 

With the exception of two coffee shop and two tavern cars 
which were ordered in May, 1937, all this new equipment was 
delivered and placed in service during the year. Devices for 
loading and unloading motor vehicles were installed by the 
builders in 425 of the box-automobile cars, and 219 other such 
cars were equipped by the builders with various types of de- 
vices to facilitate loading of automobile bodies, tops, and parts, 
or other special loads. The new light-weight, streamlined pas- 
senger-train equipment includes 10 reclining-chair cars in 5 
articulated units, and 15 single-unit reclining-chair cars, which 
supply your Company’s quota of such equipment for the Over- 
land Route “Challenger” and Golden State Route “Californian” 
trains; 2 baggage cars, 8 chair cars in 4 articulated units, 2 
single-unit chair cars, 2 reserved-seat cars, and 2 diner-lounge 
cars, for operation in two fast “Sunbeam” trains between Hous- 
ton and Dallas, Texas; 2 coffee shop cars and 2 tavern cars, 
which upon delivery early in 1938 were substituted for the 2 
coffee shop-tavern cars previously operated in the Coast Line 
“Daylight” trains between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
adding one car to the consist of each of these trains. Your 
Company, Union Pacific Railroad Company, and Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company, jointly, and The Pullman 
Company, arranged for construction during 1937 of equipment 
for the 17-car * light-weight, streamlined train “City of San 
Francisco,” which, on January 2, 1938, was substituted for the 
ll-car streamliner previously operated on the Overland Route 
between San Francisco and Chicago. The new train consists 
of a 3-car Diesel-electric locomofive which develops 5,400 horse 
power; 1 auxiliary-baggage-dormitory car; 1 chair car seating 
54 passengers; 1 coffee shop-kitchen car and 1 dining car, ar- 
ticulated; 1 dormitory-club car; 8 Pullman sleeping cars, va- 
riously providing berths, compartments, drawing rooms, bed- 
rooms, and roomettes, which afford the latest types of Pullman 
accommodations for 166 passengers; and 1 observation-iounge 
car. With the exception of the 8 Pullman sleeping cars, the 
equipment for this train is owned jointly by the three railroad 
companies, your Company’s proportion of ownership being 34.49 
per cent. The Pacific Fruit Express Company, owned one-half 
by your Company and one-half by Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, added to its rolling equipment during the year by pur- 
chasing 2,000 new refrigerator cars at a cost of approximately 


$7,800,000. 
Passenger Cars Air-Conditioned and Modernized 


Continuing the program mentioned last year, air-conditioning 
facilities were installed in 70 owned passenger cars during the 
year, and 62 of these cars were otherwise modernized. Including 
new light-weight, streamlined passenger-train cars acquired under 
the 1936 and 1937 programs, 394 of your Company’s owned pas- 
senger-train cars are air-conditioned. The Pullman Company 
installed air-conditioning facilities in 54 cars of its ownership 
in service on Southern Pacific Lines, during the year, making 
a total of 360 air-conditioned Pullman cars of various types, in 
service on Southern Pacific Lines in addition to 7 air-conditioned 
Pullman cars for the “Forty-Niner” and 8 air-conditioned cars 
for the “City of San Francisco” operating between San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago on the “Overland Route.” 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 


On February 5, 1938, a proposed plan of reorganization of St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company was issued by an Exam- 
iner of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Oral argument 
on exceptions to the report was assigned for May 16, 1938, 
before Division 4 of thé Commission, at Washington, D. C. 
Appropriate consideration is being given to the report by your 

ompany as the owner of 87.37 per cent of the issued capital 
stock of St. Louis Southwestern and also as the holder of that 
Company’s note in the principal amount of $17,882,250. The 
hote was originally issued to Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and its collection was guaranteed by Southern Pacific 
Company. On July 13, 1936, Southern Pacific Company pur- 
chased. the note from Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
Came into possession of the $24,377,000, principal amount, of 

nds which are pledged to secure its payment. 


Pacific Greyhound Lines and Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
Pacific Greyhound Lines, in which your Company owns 39.05 


ad cent of the common stock and 22.78 per cent of the pre- 
erred stock, operating the principal motor bus lines on the 
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Pacific Coast south of Portland, Oregon, and in the territory 
west of Salt Lake City, Utah; Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
and El Paso, Texas; together with its solely controlled sub- 
sidiary, California Parlor Car Tours Company, had net income 
during 1937, after all charges, of $1,881,549.89, an increase of 
$230,451.20 or 13.96 per cent, compared with 1936. An aver- 
age of 9,128 route miles was operated during the year, motor 
coaches traveled 34,656,409 miles, and 7,638,947 passengers were 
carried. Gross revenues were $9,019,724.71; operating expenses, 
$5,255,300.66; taxes, $1,415,893.80; and depreciation and retire- 
ments, $641,051.68. Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc., in 
which your Company and St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany each owns one-sixth of the voting stock, and together own 
11.3 per cent of other outstanding capital stock, operated over 
an average of 6,082 route miles during 1937 in the territory he- 
tween Albuquerque, New Mexico, and El Paso, Texas, on the 
west, and St. Louis, Missouri and Memphis, Tennessee, on the 
east. During the year motor coaches traveled 19,231,765 miles, 
passengers carried numbered 2,747,603, and gross revenues 
amounted to $5,089,373.26. Operating expenses were $3,175,- 
682.47; taxes, $688,482.86; depreciation and retirements, $311,- 
987.64: and net income, after all charges, was $962,872.51, an 
increase of $222,526.45, or 30.06 per cent, compared with 1936. 


Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries 


Southern Pacific Golden Gate Company a holding company in 
which your Company owns slightly over fifty per cent of the 
outstanding stocks, and its solely controlled Southern Pacific 
Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., which operates vehicular ferries on 
San Francisco Bay, had a consolidated net loss for 1937 of 
$644,687.18, compared with a net loss of $388,261.32 for 1936. 
In an effort to conduct operations profitably in competition with 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge and the Golden Gate 
Bridge, certain ferry lines were abandoned and rates for pas- 
senger vehicles on remaining lines were reduced to afford a 
differential below bridge tolls. The California Toll Bridge 
Authority, which operates the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, is considering a plan for elimination of the vehicular 
ferries on terms which would be advantageous to all concerned. 


Relocation of Main Line Between Redding and Delia, California, 
Required by Construction of Shasta Dam 


Funds have been appropriated by the United States Govern- 
ment for starting construction of the Central Valley Water 
Project in California, which embraces as a major unit the con- 
struction of Shasta Dam in the Sacramento River in the vi- 
cinity of Kennet, California, on your Company’s main line to 
Portland, Oregon. This project will necessitate relocation of 
approximately 38.5 miles of your Company’s main line between 
Redding and Delta, California. The United States Bureau of 
Reclamation is preparing to commence construction at the side 
of the proposed dam of a permanent diversion tunnel through 
which your Company’s main line will be temporarily <diverted to 
permit construction of the dam to proceed simultaneously with 
relocation of the railroad ‘between Redding and Delta. The en- 
tire cost of line changes required by construction of the Shasta 
Dam will be borne by the Federal Government. 


General Traffic Conditions 


General Conditions 


Business conditions in the territory served by Southern Pacific 
Lines were generally stable during the first nine months of the 
year at levels approximately ten per cent higher than in 1936. 
In the latter part of September the slowing down of business 
activity, which was first apparent in earlier months in eastern 
industrial centers, had spread into western territory and at the 
end of the year had become acute. Owing to many uncertainties, 
the outlook for 1938 is obscure. However, crop indications are 
good, merchandise stocks have been reduced, and provisions 
have been made for Federal loans to finance private building 
construction, so that any improvement in purchasing power and 
demand should be reflected in increased traffic. 


General Rate Increase (Ex Parte 123) 


Owing to the rapid shrinking of net railway operating income 
caused by the rise in wage rates, fuel and material prices, and 
taxes, the increase in rates under Ex Parte 115 was found to be 
inadequate and the railroads had no recourse but to seek a fur- 
ther increase in rates. To this end, on November 5, 1937, 
Southern Pacific Lines joined with other rail lines in a petition 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission requesting a general 
increase of 15 per cent in all freight rates and charges except 
for protective service to perishable freight and with certain 
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maximum increases on coal and coke, lumber, sugar, and fruits 
and vegetables. On March 8, 1938, the Commission granted 
authority to increase by 10 ner cent all freight rates and charges 
except that increase on products of agriculture other than tropical 
fruits, on animals and products except horses and mules, on 
most forest products, and on most. vegetable oils, be 5 per cent, 
and except that increase on anthracite coal be ten cents a ton, 
and that no increase be made on bituminous coal, lignite, coke, 
and iron ore. Because of the further qualification and because a 
large proportion of the traffic handled by your Company consists 
of commodities on which the increase is limited to 5 per cent, it 
is estimated that approximately six per cent additional revenue 
will accrue to Southern Pacific Lines from application to freight 
traffic of the increased charges under Ex Parte 123. 


Improvement of Southern Pacific Lines Hospital Facilities 
Aided by Edward S. Harkness’ Donation 


During the past several years expenditures for repairs and re- 
newals of buildings and fixtures in connection with Hospital 
Department operations have been relatively low. In 1937 it be- 
came necessary to make certain improvements and replacements, 
which could no longer be deferred, in the General Hospital at San 
Francisco and the Harkness Tubercular Sanatorium at Tucson, 
for which an appropriation was authorized by your Company. In- 
cident to this work the Hospital Department is again indebted 
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to Mr. Edward S. Harkness, Director and member of the Exec 
tive Committee, for additional funds which will provide need 
furniture for the Harkness Annex to the General Hospital, r 
place present obsolete X-ray equipment, and provide other su)- 
stantial improvements for the care of sick and injured employe: s, 
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General 


Payments to pensioners by your Company during 1937 
amounted to $898,653.97 and excise taxes under the Carricrs 
Taxing Act amounted to $3,087,719.69, the sum of these amounts, 
$3,986,373.66, representing an increase of $2,121,492.47 over the 
amount paid to pensioners in 1936 under the pension system of 
your Company which was put into effect on January 1, 1903. 
Effective July 1, 1937, the pension system of your Company was 
amended to provide for deduction from pensions computed there- 
under of amounts which pensioners are eligible to receive as an- 
nuities under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 or old age 
benefits under the Social Security Act, and to make the service 
and retirement provisions of the pension plan conform generally 
to such provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

The Board acknowledges its appreciation of the loyalty and 
efficient services of officers and employees. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
Hae Hovpen, 
Chairman. 
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EXECUTIVE 


William White, general manager of 
the Virginian, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va., has been elected vice-president, 
with the same headquarters. 


Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Southern Pacific 
at New York, will retire from that posi- 
tion on June 1, to succeed Byron C. 
Hanna as the head of Southern Califor- 
nians, Inc., at Los Angeles, Cal., an em- 
ployers organization concerned with the 
conduct of labor relations. Mr. Shoup 
was born in 1874 at San Bernardino, Cal., 
and entered railway service in 1891 in the 
mechanical’ department of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at San Bernardino. 
Later he became a ticket clerk on the 
Southern Pacific and served successively 





Paul Shoup 


as telegraph operator, agent and assistant 
to the general passenger agent. In 1910, 
he was promoted to assistant general man- 
ager in charge of electrified lines, with 


headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., and 
in 1912 he was elected president of the 
Pacific Electric, although retaining charge 
of the Southern Pacific’s electrified prop- 
erties in central California. In 1918 he 
was elected vice-president of the Southern 
Pacific and in May, 1925, he was elected 
executive vice-president. He was also 
president of the subsidiary companies own- 
ing the Southern Pacific’s extensive oil 
properties, and was vice-president of the 
Northwestern Pacific. Mr. Shoup was 
elected president of the Southern Pacific 
on January 1, 1929, and on August 1, 
1932, he was appointed vice-chairman of 
the executive committee, the position he 
now holds. ; 


TRAFFIC 


Charles Lorraine, who has been gen- 
eral baggage agent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio with headquarters at Richmond, Va., 
since March 15, 1882, has been relieved of 
active duties, at his own request, after 
65 years of service with this road. Dan 
Mayer, manager, mail and express traffic, 
has been given jurisdiction over the bag- 
gage service. 


MECHANICAL 


W. A. Emerson, master car builder on 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern at Joliet, IIl., 
was promoted to the newly-created posi- 
tion of general master car builder effective 
May 15, with jurisdiction extended to 
cover the Gary division, and with head- 
quarters as before at Joliet. The office of 
master car builder at Joliet is abolished. 


C. L. Wilson, whose promotion to 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern was announced in 
the May 14 issue of the Railway Age, 
was born at Joliet, Ill., and entered rail- 
way service on November 25, 1897, as a 
machinist helper on the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern. On March 3, 1898, he became 
a locomotive fireman, and on January 8, 
1903, he was promoted to locomotive engi- 
neer. He was appointed assistant train 


rule examiner on September 21, 1918, and 
was promoted to traveling engineer on 
February 1, 1919. Mr. Wilson was ap- 





C. L. Wilson 


pointed air brake supervisor on January 
15, 1925, and on August 1, 1933, he was 
promoted to master mechanic at Joliet, 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


OPERATING 


J. R. Baker has been appointed train- 
master of the Missouri division of the 
Missouri Pacific and on the Missouri- 
Illinois (west of the Mississippi river), 
with headquarters at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
succeeding G. B. Scott, who retired on 
May 16. 


Robert E. Ryan, whose promotion to 
assistant general manager of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis at Minneapolis, Minn. 
was reported in the April 23 issue of the 
Railway Age, was born on September 18, 
1872, at Newbern, N. C. He entered rail- 
way service in 1896 with the St. Lous, 
Iron Mountain & Southern (now part of 
the Missouri Pacific), and remained with 
this road until 1910, holding successively 
the positions of operator, agent and train- 
master. In that year Mr. Ryan went wit 
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the Minneapolis & St. Louis as _ train- 
master and was subsequently promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Watertown, S. 
D. On September 1, 1917, he was further 
advanced to superintendent of the Central 
aud Western divisions at Minneapolis, and 
on September 1, 1935, he was promoted to 
general superintendent at Minneapolis, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


T. D. Beven, trainmaster of the Ken- 
tucky division of the Illinois Central at 
Paducah, Ky., has been promoted to ter- 
minal superintendent of the East St. Louis 
terminal with headquarters at East St. 
Louis, Ill., to succeed Charles W. Shaw, 
who retired on May ‘“l. T. R. Beach, 
trainmaster on the Gulf and Ship Island 
line of the Illinois Central with headquar- 
ters at Hattiesburg, Miss., has been trans- 
ferred to Paducah replacing Mr. Beven. 

Mr. Shaw was born April 12, 1868, at 
Evansville, Ind., and entered railway serv- 
ice as a switchman on the Illinois Central 
at Cairo, Ill. He was promoted succes- 
sively to engine foreman, brakeman, con- 
ductor, trainmaster, assistant superinten- 
dent and superintendent at Clinton, Ill. In 
July, 1936, he was appointed superinten- 
dent of the St. Louis division with head- 
quarters at Carbondale, Ill., and in March, 
1938, was transferred to East St. Louis 
as terminal superintendent, the position he 
held when he retired. 


J. W. Fike, division operator on the 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania 
was promoted to trainmaster on the In- 
dianapolis division at Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. E. Byers, trainmaster on the Columbus 
division at Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed freight trainmaster on the Pitts- 
burgh division at Pittsburgh, Pa. P. W. 
Neff, trainmaster on the Cincinnati divi- 
sion at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to the Columbus division, succeed- 
ing Mr. Myers, and H. P. Lowry, assist- 
ant trainmaster on the Baltimore division 
at Baltimore, Md., has been promoted to 
trainmaster on the Cincinnati division to 
succeed Mr. Neff. These appointments 
were effective on April 20. 


Glenn H. Caley, general manager of 
the New York, Ontario & Western, with 
headquarters at Middletown, N.. Y., Ras 





Glenn H. Caley 


been appointed general manager of the 
Dela vare & Hudson. Mr. Caley was born 
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on October 25, 1888, and upon completion 
of his high school education, he entered 
the service of the New York, Ontario & 
Western on January 9, 1905, as clerk in 
the engineering department at Middletown. 
He was appointed draftsman in that de- 
partment in September, 1908, and on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1911, was transferred to the 
Scranton division, with headquarters at 
Carbondale, Pa., to take charge of installa- 
tion of electric power plant and motor 
driven shop machinery at Mayfield Yard, 
Pa., where new shops were being con- 
structed. After completion of this work, 
he took charge of installation of auto- 
matic signals on the Scranton division. 
He then was in supervisory charge of all 
electrical, signal, telegraph and telephone 
maintenance on that division until March 
1, 1912, when he was transferred to the 
Southern division, having similar duties. 
On September 1, 1912, Mr. Caley was 
placed in general supervisory charge of 
the installation and maintenance of all the 
electrical equipment of the road and in 
May, 1914, was promoted to electrical and 
signal supervisor. Mr. Caley was ap- 
pointed electrical and signal engineer on 
March 4, 1916, and became general man- 
ager on April 1, 1937, the position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


R. W. Rogers has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Northern 
district of the Seaboard Air Line, at 





R. W. Rogers 


Savannah, Ga., succeeding G. R. Carlton, 
who has retired, and John White, train- 
master at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
superintendent of the North Carolina di- 
vision, at Hamlet, N. C., succeeding Mr. 
Rogers, as announced in the Railway Age 
of May 14. Mr. Rogers was born in 
Cullodan, Ga., and after completing his 
college and business education, entered 
the service of the Seaboard Air Line in 
1908, as timekeeper and voucher clerk, at 
Abbeville, S. C. He later served in vari- 
ous capacities from roadway clerk to divi- 
sion chief clerk, being appointed train- 
master at Atlanta in 1924. Two years 
later Mr. Rogers was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Georgia division and for 
the past four years has been superinten- 
dent of the North Carolina division, with 
headquarters at Hamlet, N. C. 

Mr. Carlton was born in Rutherford 
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County, N. C., and has had an active rail- 
road career of more than 50 years. For 





G. R. Carlton 


the past 37 years he has served on the 
Seaboard Air Line—25 years in Atlanta, 





John White 


Ga., as dispatcher, trainmaster and super- 
intendent; five years in Savannah, Ga., as 
general superintendent, and for the past 
seven years has been assistant general 
manager at Savannah, with the exception 
of one year at Norfolk, Va., in the same 
capacity. 

Mr. White was born in Abbeville, S. C., 
and for the past 30 years has been as- 
sociated with the Seaboard Air Line. He 
started as brakeman, later became con- 
ductor, and during the past 12 years has 
been assistant trainmaster and trainmaster 
at Abbeville and Atlanta. 


OBITUARY 


William A. McCafferty, master me- 
chanic in charge of the Columbus, Ga., 
shops of the Central of Georgia, died sud- 
denly at his home in that city on April 21, 
following a heart attack. 


William H. Baker, secretary of the 
Consolidated Railroads of Cuba, with head- 
quarters at New York, died on May 11 at 
his home in Bronxville, N. Y., at the age 
of 67. Mr. Baker was also secretary of 
the Cuba Railroad Company and assistant 
secretary of the Cuba Northern. 
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ELECTRICITY, too! 


Electric signals and dispatching .. . line equip- 
ment...shop and office equipment...are necessary 
for operation of all kinds of railroads. 





Graybar performs an economic service to rail- 
roads by providing a quick, convenient, com- 
plete source of all these electrical materials. 
Graybar’s experienced familiarity with railroad 
needs adds to the usefulness of this service. And 
Graybar’s reputation for quality 
since 1869 assures the reliability 
of every product it distributes. 


GraybaR 
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OFFICES IN 85 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG.,N.Y. 
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“TIGER” BRONZE 
ENGINE CASTINGS 


STRONG TOUGH 





ANII-FRICTIONAL EASILY MACHINED 
NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portsmouth, Va 
Jersey City, N. J. Meadville. Pa. St. Paul, Minn. 
Clearing, Illinois 2 
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CONTROLS for Air 
Conditioning 


VAPOR CAR HEATING CO., Inc. 


FLEXIBLE CONDUITS 
in place of Steam Hose 
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For Sale 


Bound Volumes of Old 
Railroad Magazines 


“Railway Age Gazette” 
July-December and January-June from 


1912 to 1919. 


“Railway Review” 
January-June and July-December, 1917; 


July-December, 1918; January-June and 
July-December, 1919 to 1926. 


“Railway Age” 


July-December and January-June from 
1919 to 1930, except January-June, 1924. 


These volumes are 9x12x3_ inches, 
weigh 5 pounds, and are bound in buck- 
ram or in buckram trimmed with leather. 
$2.00 each, postpaid. 


Book Service Department 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
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